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T is difficult at a moment when the military scene is 

changing with such catastrophic swiftness from day to 

day, and when the minds of informed persons are more 
concentrated on the defence of this country than on any 
other problem, to deal adequately with the Parliamentary 
background to it all. Furthermore, at such a moment a 
certain restraint in speaking of individuals and past policies 
must be exercised. All the same, it is important just now to 
set forth a view of events in Parliament, because since the 
war started there has been considerable diminution in Press 
reports of House of Commons debates. Those debates have 
been taking place regularly nearly every week since last 
August, and have shown our free democracy functioning at 
its very best. All party feeling in the ordinary sense was set 
aside at the outbreak of war, and criticism, of which there 
was plenty, directed to securing the more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the campaign. It was indeed the House of Commons 
that forced the Government, against the will of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, to declare war against Germany at II a.m. on 
Sunday, September 3rd. In the remarkable debate that had 
taken place on the day before, consternation had been caused 
by his apparent willingness to delay a decision at a time when 
a ferocious attack had been delivered against the Poles for 
over thirty-six hours. We were under an obligation to bring 
the whole of our resources to the aid of that country at once, 
and events that are unfolding themselves before us at the 
present time show what a tragic blunder was made in failing 
to honour that pledge to the full and to attack Germany at a 
moment when a large part of her forces were engaged in the 
east—playing for safety has availed us not at all. A midnight 
meeting of the Cabinet was summoned, and the 9 a.m. 
ultimatum was the result. 

With the nation at war it was said again, as had been said 
on the occasion of each appalling crisis of the last few years, 
that it was impossible for Mr. Chamberlain to remain as Prime 
Minister. It seemed now nearer fulfilment, but the easy-going 
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nature of the war did not provide the conditions for the 
change-over, and Mr. Chamberlain, whose Parliamentary 
skill is very great, was able to maintain his position. It 
became evident that only a major disaster in the field could 
displace him—Finland was not sufficient, though the Govern- 
ment came much worse out of the debate on that subject than 
is realised. The most effective speech, delivered late in the 
evening, and therefore not well reported in the Press, was 
made by Mr. Harold Macmillan—Mr. Chamberlain had been 
confidently assuring the House, amidst the cheers of his 
supporters, that everything possible had been done, every 
request answered, and large quantities of material sent, when 
Mr. Macmillan dramatically intervened to ask whether it 
was not the case that on the average it took the British 
Government four weeks to answer each request of the Finnish 
Government, and another four weeks to send anything when 
they decided to do so, and that during the first month of 
fighting in December, only four British aeroplanes were 
despatched. As Mr. Macmillan had been with Field-Marshal 
Mannerheim in Finland and knew all the facts, no effective 
reply to this was possible, and the Prime Minister passed on 
to the next subject. 

The Chamberlain Government could never win the war, it 
was too deeply compromised by its past, it was too com- 
placent, it had appeasement deeply embodied in its bones, 
and while Mr. Chamberlain retained his popularity with his 
own sworn supporters until the end, no one had a good word 
to say for his colleagues of the Inner Cabinet, Sir John Simon 
and Sir Samuel Hoare. 

According to normal constitutional procedure when a 
Government’s principal policy has failed, has been abandoned 
and has had to be reversed, it is usual for the Ministers 
responsible to resign, and for their places to be taken by those 
who believe in a new policy. This should have happened after 
Hitler’s capture of Prague in March 1939, and it is from every 
point of view regrettable that it did not. The major reverse of 
Norway was, however, at last sufficient to break all party and 
personal bonds and to bring into power a Government of a 
truly national character, determined to use every possible 
effort to fight and win the war. Let there be no mistake that 
the change of orientation is fundamental ; the men of Munich 
(who, amongst much else, placed the 80-ton Czech tanks in 
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German hands and thereafter took no adequate steps to 
provide us with a defence against them) have been deprived 
of power. Sir John Simon is now only able to exercise his 
high legal talents and supreme powers of political indecision 
from the isolation of the Woolsack; Sir Samuel Hoare is 
buried in a Castle in Spain; Mr. Chamberlain is a Member 
of the War Cabinet, but the House of Commons is led by Mr. 
Attlee, and it is a startling sight to see the Lord President of 
the Council, who, to do him justice, was a very effective and 
active leader of the House, a first-rate House of Commons 
man, sitting shackled and impotent between Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Greenwood on the Treasury Bench. 

Before, however, dealing with the composition of the new 
Government, a word should be said about the momentous 
two days’ debate which, all of a sudden, destroyed the late 
Government. Sooner or later it had to go, but its extinction 
at the particular moment was the result of a combination of 
accidental circumstances, and was not anticipated by many 
until towards the close of the debate. On the first day 
terrific broadsides were delivered by Mr. Amery, who finished 
with a stirring Cromwellian quotation which later rang 
throughout the Chamber and the country, “ For the sake of 
God, go.” Lord Winterton joined in the attack which had 
started with the dramatic spectacle of Sir Roger Keyes, 
wearing full uniform as Admiral of the Fleet for the first time, 
aiming a witheringly destructive fire at the Treasury Bench. 
It became known early on the second day that the Labour 
Party had decided to take a division, and while many de- 
plored and regretted this, it turned out to be a decision of 
vital importance. The recording angel wrote down the 
names. On previous occasions a vote of censure had rallied 
party loyalty to the Government, but now the situation was 
much too grave, and the dissident Conservatives made up 
their minds that it was not their party but their country that 
was at stake. Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal to his friends to 
support him was one of the great psychological blunders of 
his career, it sealed his fate ; that egotism should be supreme 
at such a moment was deeply revealing. Mr. Lloyd George 
raked the Government fore and aft, Mr. Duff Cooper weighed 
in with heavy artillery, and from the back benches, Com- 
mander Bower launched some very effective torpedoes. The 
defence of the Government had lain so far in the hands of 
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Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Oliver Stanley and Sir Samuel Hoare, 
and all three had not only failed to stem the tide, but con- 
firmed the worst suspicions ; it was left to Mr. Churchill to 
wind up for the Government ; this he did in a speech of great 
eloquence and persuasiveness, using all his powers, with the 
utmost loyalty, to save the Prime Minister. In spite of this 
gallant effort, when the figures were announced, including as 
they did nearly all the Conservative Privy Councillors and 
eighteen officers in uniform against the Government, it be- 
came clear that it was doomed. Next day the German attack 
on Holland and Belgium was launched, and immediate action 
was taken. 

Mr. Chamberlain was still reluctant to leave office—he saw 
two deputations of Conservative Members, one consisting of 
the Amery-Duff Cooper group, a minimum of forty-four 
growing in strength and influence and determined to act 
solidly together, who made it clear that they would serve 
under any Prime Minister who could form a fully National 
Government. This phraseology in effect excluded Mr. 
Chamberlain, for it was known he could form no such Govern- 
ment. The other deputation representing fervidly loyal party 
adherents, considerable in number but unimpressive in per- 
sonality, pressed him to continue as Prime Minister but to 
get rid of his principal colleagues. No half-measures would do, 
however. As the Labour Party refused to serve under him, 
Mr. Chamberlain had no course but to resign, and Mr. 
Churchill, in the midst of the great offensive, had to start 
Cabinet making. The new Government, of course, is not 
incapable of improvement, nor are all the posts well filled ; 
compromises had to be made to meet party or personal 
interests, and new offices and Under-Secretaryships seem to 
have been created to provide enough posts to satisfy all 
interests. But it is important to note the fact that all the 
leading anti-Munich Conservatives are included in the new 
administration—Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden, Lord Lloyd, Mr. 
Duff Cooper, Mr. Amery, Lord Cranborne, Mr. Law, Mr. 
Harold Nicolson, Mr. Harold Macmillan and Mr. Robert 
Boothby, and that the services of those members of the late 
Cabinet who were always rumoured to be just on the point 
of resignation over Munich have not been retained. Sir 
Henry Page-Croft is the only new entrant from the Commons 
of contrary views, and he has gone to “ another place.” 
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No one really thinks that Mr. Attlee and Mr. Greenwood 
are the most effective of the Labour leaders, but they went 
into the War Cabinet by reason of their positions as Chairman 
and Deputy-Chairman of the party. They have a great oppor- 
tunity of showing their mettle and Mr. Attlee has started 
well as Leader of the House. It was essential to make this 
arrangement, because to have kept Mr. Chamberlain as 
Leader of the House or Chancellor of the Exchequer, as was 
at one time intended, would have been too much like the 
old discredited régime. 

The appointments to the Service Ministries are good—Mr. 
Alexander commands confidence in the House and the Navy. 
Sir Archibald Sinclair is an admirable choice for the Air 
Ministry, and Mr. Eden comes back to high responsibility at 
the War Office. Has he the drive and toughness required to 
achieve success? Events will show. His post-resignation 
record was disappointing to his friends, but he has the chance 
to prove himself capax imperi1. With them should be associated 
Mr. Herbert Morrison as Minister of Supply, whose appoint- 
ment has met with universal approval, as has that of Mr. 
Hugh Dalton to the Ministry of Economic Warfare; he is 
essentially the right man in the right place. 

Sir Kingsley Wood is the most agreeable, conciliatory and 
kindly of men, but it cannot be pretended that his appoint- 
ment as Chancellor of the Exchequer finds favour anywhere, 
though he is, at any rate, not in the War Cabinet ; his efforts 
at the Air Ministry ended in failure, but it is probable that the 
office of Chancellor will be less important than in the past ; 
expenditure will be decided upon by the Cabinet and the 
Treasury will be called upon simply to find whatever sum is 
considered necessary for the effective carrying on of the war, 
and will not be allowed to obstruct. A Minister who inspires 
general confidence is Sir John Anderson, he has firmness and 
common sense to an unusual degree and fifth columnists can 
expect no mercy from him. As Home Secretary he has also 
considerably improved his Parliamentary form of recent 
months. At the Board of Trade Sir Andrew Duncan is an 
undoubted success, he inspires confidence among the business 
community, and his House of Commons manner is entirely 
adequate; imperturbable and matter-of-fact—his replies to 
questions are always to the point. Another newcomer, Sir 
John Reith, now Minister of Transport, will take some time 
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to reach this Parliamentary standard at his present rate of 
progress, though his great powers of organisation should be 
invaluable in his new post. 

Many will welcome the presence of Lord Lloyd at the 
Colonial Office, because it automatically rescues us from the 
grip of the deplorable Palestine policy of Mr. MacDonald ; so 
long as he was there we were tied to a programme which was 
inconsistent with our international pledges and was a hang- 
over from the days of giving in to violence. Apart from 
Palestine, Mr. MacDonald’s policy was, however, far-sighted 
and liberal. Lord Lloyd in his own person is a forthright, 
determined administrator, and is as likely as any man to 
promote to the full Colonial support for the war. 

Mr. Bevin seems likely to be a most valuable recruit and is 
in a key position, but as yet he is not a Member of Parliament, 
so one can only judge by the vigour of his administrative 
decisions and the sound of his forceful personality outside. 

No Department of the new Government is more fortunate 
in its new personnel than that much harassed body, the 
Ministry of Information: Mr. Duff Cooper and Mr. Harold 
Nicolson are an ideal combination; although the appoint- 
ment of the former was queried when first announced, he has 
shown his fitness for the position by the effective personal 
manner in which he has taken over the job of distributing 
information. At any rate, he has started well. Mr. Amery’s 
has long been a voice crying in the wilderness, and many 
would have preferred to see him either in the War Cabinet or 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but it is a great thing to have so 
resolute a personality in the Government and he has struck 
the right note with his first announcement on Indian policy. 
Mr. Ernest Brown can only hope to be forgiven for being an 
Englishman by reason of the fact that there is a war on, but 
racial questions apart he will fill the position of Secretary of 
State for Scotland with his accustomed zeal and ability. 
Probably Mr. Hudson would not himself have chosen agri- 
culture as a field for displaying the scope of his abilities, but 
it has been forced upon him, and he should have no difficulty 
in providing that drive which must be the hall-mark of every 
department under the new leadership. The War Office is now 
represented by four Ministers in the two Houses of Parliament, 
two of whom have potentialities of becoming shining lights in 
the Conservative Party—Mr. Eden whom we all know about, 
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and Mr. Richard Law for whom great things may be pre- 
dicted ; he has ability and courage, and his first speech as a 
Minister showed marked ministerial skill. Among the most 
popular of the junior appointments is that of Mr. David 
Grenfell, Secretary for Mines, generally trusted and popular, 
he carries with him the full confidence of those who work 
underground. 

The Whips’ office has seen little change where much was 
expected and hoped for; Captain Margesson’s administra- 
tion has been most efficient and thorough—critics will say too 
efficient and too thorough, for the slightest sign of inde- 
pendence or criticism amongst Government supporters was 
heavily stamped upon and tremendous pressure applied, in 
the many ways available to the Whips, to keep behind Mr. 
Chamberlain a solid, unquestioning body of robots, silent, 
except for the chorus of cheers ever ready to be evoked for 
the leader. This even went to the extent of attempting to 
exclude from debate certain Conservative critics of the 
Government, by putting up supporters of the Government 
with a view to their catching the Speaker’s eye. Strong 
feeling exists on this subject among many Conservative 
Members who would much have liked to see a clean sweep in 
this department. The responsibility of the party and caucus 
for the present national state of affairs is felt to be heavy. It 
is probably an advantage that the new Prime Minister should 
not be the leader of a party but should have associated with 
him in his Government those who are leaders of parties. 

The result of the encouragement of the “yes man” 
mentality amongst a considerable section of the supporters 
of the late Government was that they were profoundly shocked 
and indignant at the overthrow of him whose head they had 
enshrined with a halo. When the new Prime Minister made 
his first entry into the House of Commons on Whit-Monday, 
he was received almost without cheers, and a specially voci- 
ferous demonstration was staged by the ultra loyalists for Mr. 
Chamberlain—an unseemly and ill-timed gesture. Many of 
these Members are quite unrepresentative of public opinion, 
but they have already been sobered by contact with their 
constituencies, where Mr. Churchill is universally recognised 
as the man of the hour. 

The position of Mr. Churchill is indeed remarkable. He has 
never been taken in by Hitler. For years past in the plainest 
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language he has warned the House of Commons, again and 
again, that if we went on surrendering to violence we should 
find ourselves in precisely the position we occupy to-day. 
Such has been the vehemence and passion of his oratory and 
his hostility to the fatal attitude of the Chamberlain Govern- 
ment, that he has at times found himself almost isolated on 
the Government side of the House. Conservatives who really 
held the same views felt nervous of being associated with him. 
The chief criticism of this brilliant man has been that he lacks 
judgment, but on this supreme question of the hour he has 
proved that his judgment was perfectly right from the 
beginning. If at any time an attempt were made to upset his 
leadership in favour of the old, an appeal to the country, if 
such were practicable, or even the threat of it, would bring 
these people to heel, for they know they would be wiped out. 
The Government of Mr. Chamberlain was an administration 
markedly of the Right in politics—the new Government is of 
the Left Centre. The whole future of parties may well be 
altered and new alignments set up—the Labour Party, which 
in the ordinary course had no prospect of office within any 
foreseeable future, now holds many of the key positions and, 
if they make good, together with Sir Archibald Sinclair in his 
vital post at the Air Ministry, the Opposition parties will have 
a great claim on the consideration of the country if, through 
their assistance, the war is won and a sound peace made. 

There will be voices heard to say that our present position 
reflects no credit on the democratic system of Government 
because the electors returned to power and maintained there a 
Government which, if their vision had been clearer, they 
would have seen was leading them to destruction. That, 
however, is a short view. It is admittedly part of the demo- 
cratic system that it works by trial and error and though the 
error may be, at times, of extreme gravity, no practical 
alternative has ever been put forward to that great product 
of British political genius, the representative system. While 
the world, after the war, will clearly be a totally different 
place for those who remain alive, the only machinery and the 
only principles which can make life worth living are those to 
which a united House of Commons is now giving support ina 
Government representing the whole nation. 

GEOFFREY MANDER. 


THE COMING OF THE WAR.* 
Waste the responsibilities of the war of 1914 remain a 


subject of controversy, the conflict which began with 

the German attack on Poland on September Ist, 1939, 
presents few difficulties to the historian. Opinions naturally 
differ on the use of their victory by the Allies during the 
twenties and on Anglo-French policy in regard to the dis- 
satisfied Powers since 1931; but the revelation of Hitler’s 
Napoleonic ambitions in March 1939, quickly followed by 
demands incompatible with Polish independence, places the 
guilt of the new conflagration squarely on his shoulders. The 
British, French, Polish and German official documents merely 
fill in the outlines of the story of a colossal crime. Though a 
good deal is usually omitted in such publications, these four 
volumes with their twelve hundred pages are full of political 
and personal interest. In each case, needless to say, the sinis- 
ter, scowling, neurotically excitable, dynamic Fihrer, drunk 
with power, occupies the centre of the stage. Almost every 
speech, every telegram, every despatch, comments on what he 
has done or speculates on what he was about to do. Since 
Waterloo no human being has made so much history. 

The British Blue Book opens with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech at Birmingham on March 17th, 1939, which marks the 
revival of the traditional policy of the Balance of Power, and 
was followed by mutual defence treaties with Poland and 
Turkey, and by unilateral promises of support to Roumania 
and Greece. The most interesting items are the reports of Sir 
Nevile Henderson on his interviews with Hitler, Ribbentrop 
and Goring, which prove that after the former had made up 
his mind to secure Danzig at all costs and without delay there 
was little hope of peace. At Berchtesgaden on August 23rd he 
used the same ominous language about the Poles as we had 
heard about the Czechs. He said he was receiving hundreds 
of telegrams daily from his persecuted compatriots, and he 
would stand it no longer. The Poles had been stirred up by 


* (1) Documents concerning German-Polish Relations and the Outbreak of Hostilities 
between Great Britain and Germany on September 3, 1939. H.M. Stationery Office. 
1939. 18. (2) Le Livre Faune Frangais. Documents Diplomanques 1938-1939. Paris. 
Imprimerie Nationale. 18. 6d. (3) Official Documents concerning Polish-German and 
Polish-Soviet Relations 1933-1939. Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. (4) Dokumente zur Vorge- 
schichte des Krieges. Berlin. 1939. Gedriickt in der Reichsdriickerei. (5) Failure of a 
Mission. By Sir Nevile Henderson. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
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England whose friendship he had sought for twenty years, 
only to see every offer turned down with contempt. When 
reminded that an attack on Poland would involve war with 
England, he rejoined that Germany had nothing to lose and 
England much, and that his people were much more behind 
him than in the Sudeten crisis. England was determined to 
destroy Germany. He preferred war now, when he was 50, 
to when he would be 55 or 60. England had forced him into 
the agreement with Russia. Five days later, on August 28th, 
he told the Ambassador that his generous offer to Poland could 
not be repeated : now he would require in addition the whole 
of the Corridor and a new frontier in Silesia. On August 29th 
he was in a more excited mood. He kept saying that he wanted 
British friendship more than anything in the world, but he 
could not sacrifice Germany’s vital interests to obtain it. 
Even more unpleasant was the interview on August 30th with 
Ribbentrop, whose demeanour, we learn, aped Hitler at his 
worst. Hitler could never understand why England inter- 
fered in Central and Eastern Europe, and he could never for- 
give us for doing so. His boasted endeavours to win our 
friendship always rested on the assumption that we would 
give him a free hand east of the Rhine and stand aloof while 
he gobbled up one neighbour after another. 

This was precisely the policy of the Chamberlain Govern- 
ment—described as appeasement by its friends and surrender 
by its foes—up to March 1939. Many, like the Prime Minister, 
hoped and expected that Hitler would be satisfied, so far as 
Europe was concerned, when Austria and the Sudeten Ger- 
mans were incorporated in the Reich. Many others, like Mr. 
Churchill, were convinced that these easy triumphs would 
merely stimulate the appetite of a megalomaniac by strength- 
ening his conviction that the Western democracies were on 
the run. A third class suspended judgment on the Munich 
experiment, hoping, without necessarily believing, that the 
worst was over. Never since the close of the World War had 
British opinion been so divided, and for this reason it was 
difficult for the Government to take a strong line. Moreover 
the problem was complicated by the backwardness of our 
armaments, which was quite as well known to our potential 
foes as to ourselves. It is one of the axioms of statesmanship 
not to promise what we cannot perform. “ Diplomacy with- 
out armaments,” declared Frederick the Great, “ is like music 
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without instruments.” Not till the rape of Czechoslovakia on 
March 15th, 1939, were our doubts and disunion swept away 
by the revelation of a terrible danger. The new Nazi slogan of 
Lebensraum threatened every country in Europe. In the name 
of the Balance of Power and the higher principle of the sur- 
vival of Christian civilisation, it seemed time to make a 
stand, even if our armaments were below the minimum of 
safety. 

The French Livre Jaune, which is double the size of our 
Blue Book, opens with the Munich settlement. A despatch 
from M. Frangois-Poncet, the most brilliant of French 
Ambassadors, dated October 4th, 1938, contrasts the two 
schools of thought in Germany, the one wishing for a détente, 
the other flushed with victory and looking round for new 
worlds to conquer. The moral, he concluded, was that, while 
continuing to seek peace with the Dictators, France should 
eliminate the causes of her internal weakness and complete 
her armaments. Still more remarkable is the long despatch of 
October 20th, 1938, describing his farewell visit to Hitler 
before taking up his new post at Rome. His picture of the 
eagle’s nest in the mountains has been quoted by the Press 
of the world, and the analysis of the personality of his host is 
a masterpiece. 


I have no illusions about the character of Adolf Hitler. I know 
he is changeable, deceitful, contradictory, unpredictable. The 
same man of debonnair appearance, sensitive to the beauties of 
nature and expressing at the tea-table reasonable ideas on Euro- 
pean politics, is capable of the worst frenzies, the most savage 
exaltations, the maddest ambitions. There are days when, standing 
before a globe, he overturns continents, geography and history like 
a crazy demigod. At other moments he dreams of being the hero 
of perpetual peace, in the bosom of which he would erect grandiose 
monuments. The advances which he is inclined to make to France 
are inspired by a sentiment which he shares intermittently with the 
majority of Germany, namely weariness of the secular duel and 
the desire to end it. This is fortified by the memory of the Munich 
meeting, by the sympathetic impression left by M. Daladier, and 
by the idea that France is moving towards a better understanding 
of the Third Reich. Yet one may be sure that he has not aban- 
doned his plan of disrupting the Anglo-French bloc and stabilising 
peace in the west in order to free his hands in the east. What 
projects is he turning over in his mind? Is it Poland, Russia, the 
Baltic States which he has in view? Does he know himself? 
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That the Nazi leaders were more friendly to France than to 
England was also the impression of the new Ambassador, M. 
Coulondre, whose name was little known to the general public 
till the publication of his remarkable despatches. But he was 
aware that the stressing of a desire for peace in the west 
indicated the existence of vaulting ambitions in Central and 
South-East Europe. This brief phase of Franco-German 
friendliness culminated in the Bonnet-Ribbentrop declaration 
signed at Paris on December 6th, 1938, which possessed as little 
solidity as the Chamberlain-Hitler declaration at Munich. 
For, as the French Chargé at Berlin reported on January 5th, 
1939, Hitler thought himself infallible and invincible. Indica- 
tions that Czechoslovakia would be seized reached the French 
Embassy five weeks before the blow fell on March 15th, and 
M. Coulondre’s despatch on the bullying of President Hacha 
during that terrible night throbs with righteous indignation. 
Hitler, he felt sure, was out for the domination of Europe, and 
France must prepare for the worst. As early as May, when the 
peremptory demand for Danzig was beginning to threaten 
another conflagration, he reported that Hitler was expected to 
reach an understanding with Russia. With the great Slav 
Power neutral, he counted on winning the war which an attack 
on Poland would unleash ; if the Anglo-Russian negotiations 
succeeded, he would not risk a conflict. The driving force in 
the approach to Russia, it is clear, was Ribbentrop, not Hitler. 
With the signing of the agreement at Moscow the last chance 
of peace disappeared. In a moving telegram of August 25th, 
M. Coulondre describes how he appealed to Hitler, in the name 
of humanity and for the repose of his conscience, not to 
plunge the world into war. The reply was that things had 
gone too far and that no country with a sense of honour could 
tolerate Polish provocations. Since Poland had received the 
English guarantee she had become completely intransigent. 
“ Poland would not yield Danzig, and I desire that Danzig 
should return to the Reich, of which it is one of the ports.” 
There was no stumbling into war as in 1914. Knowing that 
there would be no second Munich, the Dictator went straight 
towards his goal. The only chance of peace in Poland as in 
Czechoslovakia was the acceptance of his full demands. If 
they were declined he relied on his mighty armaments. 
Judging by the documents in these two volumes, the French 
diplomatists appear to have been on the whole rather better 
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informed about the policy and character of the Nazi régime 
than their British colleagues. 

The Polish White Book consists of two parts, the longer 
devoted to Germany and the shorter to Russia. Readers who 
are pressed for time may content themselves with the admi- 
rable summaries compiled after the outbreak of war by the 
Polish Ambassadors in Berlin and Moscow. The documents 
relating to Germany begin with the accession of Hitler, who 
in his first interview described himself as a pacifist and such 
a fervent nationalist that he also understood Polish national- 
ism. Then and on subsequent occasions he declared his 
intention strictly to observe existing treaties: he had no 
ageressive designs against any State. A war would bring 
Communism into the heart of Europe, and the destruction of 
Poland would be a misfortune for States which would thereby 
become neighbours of Asia. The violent and reiterated 
denunciations of Bolshevism by Hitler, Géring and Ribben- 
trop recorded in these pages are particularly interesting since 
they are carefully excluded from the German White Book. 
Not till after the rape of Czechoslovakia did the Nazi Dictator 
throw off the mask and confront Poland with the alternative 
of surrender or war. Géring remained anti-Russian to the 
last, and frankly admitted the Russo-German treaty to be a 
volte-face. The Russian attack was much more of a surprise, 
for on May 13th, 1939, Poland was assured that in the event 
of war with Germany the Soviet Government would adopt une 
attitude bienveillante towards her. The feeble excuse of 
Molotoff was that the Polish State had ceased to exist. 

If we are to judge by the material here collected, the Poles 
were good neighbours, the German minority was well treated, 
and Warsaw remained throughout absolutely loyal to the 
Hitler-Pilsudski ten-year pact of January 1934. But there 
was one thing they could not do, and that was to admit a 
Trojan horse into the citadel, ‘“ Any attempt to incorporate 
the Free City [Danzig] into the Reich,” ran Colonel Beck’s 
instructions to M. Lipski (dated October 31st, 1938), his 
Ambassador at Berlin, “‘ must inevitably lead to a conflict.” 
When Ribbentrop visited Warsaw at the end of January 1939 
Colonel Beck also categorically rejected the request for an ex- 
territorial road across the Corridor. From this attitude, 
adopted long before the promise of British aid, the Poles never 
departed. They feltabout Danzigand theCorridoras F renchmen 
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felt about the Rhine provinces. The Corridor was over- 
whelmingly Polish in population and Gdynia was the country’s 
pride. Danzig, though German in population, was held to be 
essential to national independence, and Poles believed that its 
commercial and cultural interests were fully safeguarded by 
the statute. In any case they would rather fight than hand 
over the key of their house to an armed burglar. 

The German White Book, not yet translated, is of interest for 
the simple reason that the enemy’s case is less familiar to us 
than our own and that of our Allies. The most striking item is 
Ribbentrop’s truculent preface, dated December 3rd, 1939, 
which combines an air of injured innocence with a shrill 
attack on ourselves. That his brief tenure of the London 
Embassy before his appointment to the Foreign Office was a 
failure is known to himself no less than to the world, but he 
naturally seeks the cause of his unpopularity elsewhere than 
in his own shortcomings. Of the German representatives sent 
to England after the World War, Sthamer was beloved, 
Hoesch and Neurath respected, Ribbentrop despised. That 
he was an amateur in diplomacy was his misfortune, not his 
fault. What alienated our sympathies was his vanity, his 
ostentation, and his lack of tact. He beat the anti-Bolshevist 
drum with unflagging energy, but he completely failed to 
understand our character and our policy. 

The purpose of publication, declares Ribbentrop, is to © 
counterwork the lying propaganda of the Allies and to prove 
that it was England alone who was responsible for the war 
which she desired in order to destroy Germany. The 482 
documents, he continues, illustrate the systematic campaign 
of extermination carried out by the Poles ever since the 
World War against the German element in Poland and 
Danzig ; reveal the magnanimous and infinitely statesman- 
like efforts of the Fuhrer to place German-Polish relations on 
a permanent and mutually satisfactory foundation ; and dis- 
close the short-sighted folly of Poland’s rulers. 


We see above all how England’s will to war became ever more 
manifest directly after the Munich Conference, and how the British 
Government utilised the blindness of the Polish Government, 
fostered by itself, to unleash the long-planned war against Ger- 
many. To expose the hypocritical and frivolous methods of 
English policy in detail would require a survey of the whole post- 
war period, in which England blocked every attempt by Germany 
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to free herself from the fetters of Versailles and destroyed every 
possibility of peaceful revision. She had resolved to resist by force 
the Fihrer, whose inspired statesmanship had succeeded in 
removing the worst crimes of Versailles without bloodshed and 
without infringing England’s interests, would also have secured a 
peaceful solution of the German-Polish question if England had not 
misused Poland as the instrument of her warlike designs, and by 
this criminal policy driven Europe into war. Confirmation of her 
evil intentions was supplied by her rejection in shameless terms of 
the Fiihrer’s magnanimous peace offer of October 8th. Germany 
would now fight till her goal was attained—the military destruc- 
tion of her enemies and the security of her living space (Lebensraum) 
against any future menace. 


The first half of the volume is devoted to German-Polish 
relations since the World War. After many years of friction 
Hitler, on coming to power, proposed a written agreement of 
non-aggression ; but it is interesting to find a despatch from 
Neurath to the German Ambassador at Warsaw, dated No- 
vember 24th, 1933, emphasising that the proposed declaration 
in no way recognised the existing frontiers. In other words it 
was merely a temporary convenience while Hitler’s claims 
were put into cold storage. The pact of January 1934, we are 
told, brought no improvement, and Poland’s repudiation of 
her obligations to her minorities a few months later indicated 
that her feelings were unchanged. A joint declaration con- 
cerning minorities in November 1937 proved equally disap- 
pointing. A final attempt to heal the running sore was 
initiated on October 21st, 1938, when Ribbentrop informed 
the Polish Ambassador of Germany’s proposals. The Free 
State of Danzig was to return to the Reich ; an ex-territorial 
railway and road were to be made through the Corridor. 
Poland was to receive a similar ex-territorial approach 
through the Danzig territory to a free port and a quantitative 
guarantee for the sale of her products in the Danzig area. The 
two nations were to recognise each other’s frontiers, and the 
pact of 1934, concluded for ten years, was to be extended to 
twenty-five. Since Poland was unwilling to part with Danzig, 
Hitler invited Beck to Berchtesgaden on January 5th, 1939. 
Danzig, he declared, was and would always remain German ; 
sooner or later it would return to Germany though, since it 
could not live without its Polish hinterland, it might remain 
Polish in the economic field. In return for Danzig and 
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ex-territorial communications with East Prussia, Poland would 
receive “the great advantage of having her frontier with 
Germany, including the Corridor, secured by treaty.” When 
he explained that he alone could persuade his people to leave 
the Corridor in Polish hands, Beck replied that Polish opinion 
in regard to Danzig must also be kept in view. Ribbentrop 
reckons it as a particular merit on Hitler’s part that he never 
raised his terms, and the reader is invited to share his surprise 
that Poland did not jump at the offer. Mindful of the aphor- 
ism of Frederick the Great that the master of Danzig is the 
master of Poland, and remembering that the seizure of the 
Sudeten districts stimulated instead of satisfying Hitler’s 
appetite in regard to the remainder of Czechoslovakia, we can 
understand the apprehension that the velvet glove concealed 
the iron hand. These documents, like those in the Polish 
White Book, prove conclusively that the Polish statesmen | 
reached their decision before there was any thought or offer 
of a British alliance. 

At this point the centre of interest shifts from Warsaw to 
London, and the second half of the volume is designed to show 
that while the mind of Hitler was set on peace, the British 
Government was bent on war. The decision to press forward 
with rearmament, despite the Hitler-Chamberlain declaration 
at Munich, is interpreted as a proof of the Prime Minister’s 
insincerity, though the despatches from the German Embassy 
draw a distinction between Chamberlain and the Germano- 
phobe group led by Churchill, Eden and Duff Cooper. The 
latter triumphed when Czechoslovakia “ collapsed,” to use 
the euphemism for the rape of a Slav neighbour a few months 
after Hitler’s solemn declaration that he had no further 
territorial aims in Europe. “ Chamberlain threw his policy 
overboard and capitulated to the Opposition which, in con- 
junction with the officials of the Foreign Office, assumed con- 
trol of foreign affairs.” England, we are told, was at her old 
game of Einkretsungspolittk, the unconcealed object of which 
was the destruction of the Reich. Our duty, it is suggested, 
was to persuade Poland to accept the German terms, instead 
of stiffening her resistance by the promise of armed support 
and sabotaging the last attempts to secure a peaceful solution. 
The culmination of this series of misrepresentations is to be 
found in Ribbentrop’s statements to the British and French 
Ambassadors on the evening of September Ist, 1939, 
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summarised in documents 472 and 473. At the very moment 
when German troops were advancing into Poland without 
even the formality of a declaration of war, he repudiated the 
charge of German aggression. Poland, he declared, had pro- 
voked Germany for months. Germany had not mobilised 
against Poland: Poland had mobilised against Germany, 
and raids into German territory had taken place. The Fihrer 
had displayed incomparable patience throughout. The un- 
truthfulness of the Foreign Minister in small as well as in 
great things is illustrated by his assertion that he read the 
eleventh-hour terms to Poland slowly, whereas Sir Nevile 
Henderson tells us that they were read at top speed. 

No one would gather from the White Book that the 
Foreign Minister had vied with his master in public and 
private denunciations of the Bolshevists up to the beginning 
of 1939. Goring always assured Sir Nevile Henderson that 
he had no influence in foreign affairs and that the Dictator 
made his own decisions. Interesting as is the collection of 
documents published in defence of German policy it is singu- 
larly unconvincing, for the case rests on two assumptions 
which are notoriously incorrect. The first is that Nazi Ger- 
many was a good neighbour, faithful to her treaty obligations, 
patient under provocation, and only acting at last when her 
most reasonable claims were ignored or refused. The second 
is that England had vowed the destruction of Germany, and 
was preparing for her attack by the creation of alliances and 
the increase of her armaments. Once again the conflict is 
presented to the German people as a war of defence against 
envious and implacable foes. Thus is history written in the 
darkness of the Third Reich. 

Of the leading actors in the tragic drama presented in the 
four official publications Sir Nevile Henderson is the first to 
tell his story in detail. His book, Fazlure of a Mission, Berlin, 
1937-1939, has been widely read, for the world is hungry for 
information about the little group of men who have held 
Germany in their cruel grip for seven years and have plunged 
Europe into a murderous war. The Ambassador has his 
critics. It is evident that he knew little of the country when he 
arrived in 1937, and his anxiety to discover merits in a bar- 
barous régime, however laudable in intention, will strike 
many readers as rather naive. Of course there were some good 
points in the programme of the Nazi Party, and there was an 
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element of idealism among the youth which flocked ‘to its 
standards. But such assets were dust in the balance compared 
with its unspeakable crimes. The reiterated testimonies to 
the political moderation and relative decency of the blood- 
stained Field Marshal suggest that the author is a lenient 
judge of character. “ He was a typical and brutal buccaneer, 
but he had certain attractive qualities, and I must frankly say 
that I had a real personal liking for him.... Of all the big 
Nazi leaders Géring was for me by far the most sympathetic.” 
He helped to keep the peace in September 1938, and Sir Nevile 
believes he would not have gone to war in 1939. He alone of 
Hitler’s lieutenants, we are told, had any hold on the people; 
some of them, particularly Ribbentrop and Himmler, were 
cordially disliked. Ribbentrop was highly distasteful to the 
author, not only for his intransigence but for his bad manners. 

What of Hitler himself? The author regrets that he did 
not know him well enough to attempt a full-length portrait. 
“Except for a few brief words at chance meetings, I never 
met him except upon official and inyariably disagreeable 
business.” He was a visionary of genius ruined by absolute 
power, “‘ a leader whose ambitions have now become a form of 
hysterical megalomania. Sze volo stc jubeo is now Hitler’s only 
creed.... Contradiction was insupportable to him, and if 
anyone attempted it, as General von Fritzsch did in January 
1938, he was dismissed. I never heard of his ever doing a 
generous action. On the other hand, one of his most marked 
characteristics was sheer vindictiveness.... I am not sur- 
prised that his followers were afraid of him.” His entourage 
deteriorated until he was surrounded by mere yes-men. 
Despite his astonishing achievements, he never gave any 
impression of greatness. “ To the last I continued to ask my- 
self how he had risen to what he was and how he maintained 
his ascendancy over the German people.”’ It is part of the 
tragedy that this sinister personage, with his gospel of hatred 
and violence, was helped into the saddle by the errors of 
French and British statesmen. 

The two main themes of the book are the destruction of 
Czechoslovakia and the outbreak of war. The most surprising 
revelation concerns Hitler’s attitude after the Munich crisis, 
which the world regarded as one of his greatest triumphs. In 
addition to his intelligible desire to unite the Sudeten Ger- 
mans with the Reich there was, we are told, a sentiment of 
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the most contemptible character. He could not forgive the 
Czechs for announcing after the May crisis that their mobilisa- 
tion had averted a German attack. “ From that day Hitler 
was determined to get his own back and teach Bene a lesson. 
After May 21st he deliberately sought an opportunity to crush 
_ Czechoslovakia by force.” Munich gave him the territory 
which he claimed, but it ‘‘ deprived him of the great satisfac- 
tion to which he was ardently looking forward of giving his 
army a little experience of appearing in the réle of conquering 
hero and of wreaking vengeance on BeneS and the Czechs.” 
So strong was his resentment that the colleagues who had 
urged moderation fell from grace. Gdéring lost all influence in 
foreign affairs, while Ribbentrop and Himmler, the leaders 
of the extremists, increased their influence. Next time, when 
Poland was the prospective victim, he was resolved not to be 
baulked of his military triumph. When the Ambassador left 
Berlin on September 4th, 1939, he carried away with him 
haunting memories of a people horror-struck at the idea of 
war and of a neurotic megalomaniac plunging into the greatest 
gamble of his life. 
G. P. Goocu. 


Notr.—Portions of this article are reproduced, by permission, from 
the Review Supplement of the Journal of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national A ffairs. 
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T is essential to the close collaboration of the Allies and the 

neutrals who have been the victims of Nazi aggression that 

their respective positions should be plainly understood. 
Most of these neutral States are pursuing the fight. Nor- 
wegian troops are still co-operating with the Allies, the Dutch 
fleet has joined the French and British fleets, several Belgian 
units are still in France, where a new Belgian army is in 
training. There is complete unanimity on the essential pur- 
pose of these efforts, the overthrow of the common enemy and 
the liberation of the annexed territories, but there are dif- 
ferences of opinion with regard to the circumstances which 
brought about the failure of the small nations to defend them- 
selves with or without Allied help. A great deal has been said 
about the activities of the fifth column in Norway and Holland 
and about the surrender of the Belgian Army. The conviction 
is growing that recent events are linked up with past policies. 
We are told that if the small neutrals had adopted a more 
courageous attitude and thrown in their lot from the first 
with the Allies, they would have escaped the ordeal which 
faces them to-day, and prevented military reverses for which 
they are partly responsible. 

Broadly speaking, the question is whether the smaller 
nations were justified in resuming their traditional neutrality 
after the last war. As early as 1920, Switzerland was released 
from her military obligations under the Covenant. These 
same obligations were watered down in favour of Germany 
when she signed the Locarno Treaty in 1925. As soon as it 
appeared evident from their attitude in Manchuria, in South 
America and in Abyssinia that the big Powers within the 
League did not attach any compulsory character to military 


intervention, the smaller States declared that they could no 


longer consider their engagement under Article 16 as binding. 
On the eve of the 1938 crisis, this doctrine was reasserted by 
the Oslo Powers at Geneva and confirmed by the British dele- 
gates. No responsible British statesman ever contended that 
the weaker States were bound by their League obligations 
while the big Powers remained free to interpret them accord- 
ing to the fluctuations of public opinion. 

The fact is that no definite lead was given to the smaller 
Western States before March 1939, long after these States had 
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been forced to resume their traditional neutrality. They could 
no longer abandon it at that time without exposing themselves 
to a sudden attack from a fully rearmed Germany or violating 
their own undertakings. No democratic government could 
have obtained popular support for such a move, particularly 
when the danger zone seemed far distant from their country’s 
frontiers. This attitude may be blamed in the light of recent 
events, but it was the unavoidable consequence of the break- 
down of the League and of collective security, and of the 
return of Europe to a régime of power politics. 

The case of Belgium is typical. She was bound by the 
Locarno Treaty not only to defend her own frontiers, but also 
to co-operate in the defence of France, should the latter be 
attacked. In March 1936, Hitler denounced Locarno and re- 
occupied the Rhineland. The representatives of the four 
remaining Locarno Powers met in London. France was ready 
to interfere, Great Britain was not. Belgium was prepared to 
join in any common action. No action was taken, but the four 
Powers agreed on staff consultations pending the conclusion 
of a new Western Pact. During the following months, the 
Stresa front was broken up by the Abyssinian War and the 
Spanish Civil War. France accentuated her policy of commit- 
ments in central and eastern Europe. The Belgian Govern- 
ment wished to strengthen national defence, but met with 
opposition in Parliament. The majority of the people, in- 
cluding most Flemings and a large number of Walloons, were 
unwilling to allow Belgium to be dragged into a Fascist-versus- 
Communist conflict and refused to make fresh sacrifices unless 
they were assured that the national army was only to be used 
for national defence. In contradiction to what has been 
written on the subject, it must be pointed out once more that 
King Leopold’s speech of October 1936 was not the expression 
of a personal policy. It was made to a Cabinet meeting and 
only published at the request of the Belgian Ministers— 
including Socialists—in order to rally to their views a divided 
opinion. 

After a few months of friendly negotiations, the Anglo- 
French Declaration of April 1937 recognised the difficult 
situation in which Belgium was placed “ in view of her geo- 
graphical position and of the delays which may still ensue in 
the negotiation and conclusion of a general Pact.” They 
released Belgium from her obligations under Locarno, 
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including staff consultations, and maintained their guarantee, 
but they insisted that she should “ organise efficiently her 
defences.” A few months later, Germany gave a similar 
undertaking. It was virtually a return to the 1914 position, 
the Declarations taking the place of the “ scrap of paper.” 
M. Spaak, one of the leaders who disassociated himself from 
the decision of May 28th, championed this policy; M. 
Pierlot, the Prime Minister, endorsed it. Belgium fulfilled her 
engagements by increasing her military defences to the ex- 
treme limit of her power. Great Britain and France fulfilled 
theirs by granting their support immediately after the inva- 
sion took place. Hitler broke his word given in 1937 and given 
once more in August 1939. There is not a scrap of evidence to 
show that the surrender of the Belgian army can be even 
remotely connected with the policy adopted by the Belgian 
Government in 1936 and sanctioned by the Powers in 1937. 

This is one of the facts which should be recognised if we 
wish to clear the air of certain misunderstandings which 
might be used with effect inside and outside Belgium by Nazi 
propaganda. The principal peace aim of the Allies, at the 
beginning of the war, was to establish a new order which 
would protect weak, independent nations from ruthless 
aggression. This aim remains an essential condition of Allied 
policy. The new order may exclude neutrality, but it can only 
do so by providing other guarantees of security and inde- 
pendence. It is impossible to maintain that, during the last 
ten years, the League, Locarno or “ collective security ” 
provided such guarantees and were deserted by the smaller 
States through selfishness or fear. 

The irony of the tragic situation in which Belgium is placed 
to-day is that for many years she had strained every means in 
order to build up a strong defensive system. The fate of 
Norway and Holland was due partly to lack of preparations, 
partly to the activities of the fifth column. The latter scarcely 
existed in Belgium, or, if it did. it was so efficiently rounded 
up that it was unable to exercise any influence on military 
events. Up to May 1oth, Belgium was able to place first 
500,000, later 700,000 men on her frontiers. After the inva- 
sion, the Belgian army played its part valiantly in spite of 
the surprise caused in Belgium as elsewhere by the new 
methods of attack employed by the Germans. The forts of 
Liége and Namur went on firing ten days after having been 
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surrounded. Their garrisons were congratulated by the King 
and urged to “ resist to the last.” Up to May 16th, it was 
hoped that the Belgians, with the B.E.F. on their right and 
French units on their left, might hold the line Antwerp- 
Louvain-Namur, and that half the country might be saved. 
On that day, the Sovereign had ordered his troops to make 
further sacrifices : “ The French and British troops rely on it. 
Belgium’s salvation and honour command it.” 

Then came news of the fatal break through on the Meuse, 
frankly recognised by M. Reynaud in his speech to the Senate 
on the 21st, and due, according to him, to “ incredible mis- 
takes ” made by some French generals. It was followed by the 
enveloping: movement of the Panzer Divisions towards the 
coast which brought about the disastrous surrender of the 
Belgians a week later. 

The first impression in France and Britain was that this 
action amounted to a betrayal. In answer to King Leopold’s 
appeal, the French and British had sent to Belgium a large 
part of their forces and the Sovereign had chosen the most 
critical moment of the struggle for the Channel ports, when 
the situation might still be restored by a French counter- 
attack isolating the German mechanised divisions, to sur- 
render without warning a large army 400,000 strong which 
could still have withheld the enemy’s assault for several days. 
By refusing the urgent advice given him, on the 25th, by his 
Ministers to follow them to London, and placing himself in 
the hands of the enemy, he had forfeited his constitutional 
rights as head of the State and helped instead of preventing 
his country’s destruction. 

There is no doubt that, faced with their Sovereign’s action, 
the Belgian Premier and his Cabinet had to dissociate them- 
selves from it and pursue the fight with all their resources in 
men and material still available. The fate of the country 
depended on a prompt decision and they must be congratu- 
lated for taking it and for showing to the Allies and to the 
world that, in spite of the catastrophe which overcame her, 
Belgium was and is still resolved to continue the struggle 
against the invader. 

Other aspects of the tragedy are by no means so easy to 
disentangle and sufficient evidence has already been received 
in London to show that it would be wiser not to form at this 
stage a hasty judgment. We should first brush aside all that 
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has been said and printed concerning a premeditated treason 
engineered through German or Italian intrigue. These base- 
less slanders are in contradiction with King Leopold’s charac- 
ter and his perfect loyalty to his people, to his Ministers and 
to the big Powers before and after the invasion. Like his 
father, King Albert, he refused to enter into military conversa- 
tions contrary to his position as a neutral before the violation 
of neutrality. Like him, he appealed to the guarantor Powers 
after the violation had taken place. Like him again, he took 
command of the national army, in accordance with his consti- 
tutional duty, and devoted all his energy to the defence of 
national territory. The dual part played by the King as head 
of the army and head of the State may have caused some 
difficulties with Allied military leaders in May 1940, as it 
caused serious difficulties in October-November 1914. But 
every action of King Leopold, including his decision to send 
his children to France, contradicts the fantastic accusation of 
treachery levelled against him. It is impossible to imagine 
that in a democratic country like Belgium such a dark plot 
could have been hatched unknown to the shrewd men who 
were responsible for the King’s actions to Parliament, and 
who were the same men who are now dissociating themselves 
from his last decision. The fact is that up to the last tragic 
week there never had been any divergence of view between the 
Sovereign and his Ministers about the interpretation to be 
given to neutrality, about military preparations or about the 
spirit in which the fight should be waged if and when it had to 
be waged. This spirit is clearly expressed in King Leopold’s 
messages to the Pope and to President Roosevelt at the out- 
break of hostilities. 

Concerning the military situation of the Belgian Army and 
the failure to warn the Allies in good time, the situation is still 
obscure and some evidence is conflicting. It seems neverthe- 
less that those who hoped that the promised French counter- 
attack could be delivered or, if delivered, could restore the 
situation were under a strange delusion. The forces operating 
in the north were efficiently isolated. The Belgians, upon 
whom fell the brunt of the German attacks during the last 
days, were cut off from their base and in dire need of food and 
munitions. There was little time left for consultation and 
communications between British, French and Belgian head- 
quarters had become irregular, The Belgians were holding a 
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_ line over 60 miles long and had suffered great losses. These 
are estimated at over 200,000 from the beginning of the cam- 
paign. Only a fraction of the 400,000 remaining were fit to 
hold the front line. There was no protection from bombing 
and the number of killed alone during the last twenty-four 
hours amounted, according to some reports, to anything 
between forty and fifty thousand. In the circumstances, a 
continuance of the struggle might have meant either annihila- 
tion or worse still, from the point of view of the Allies, a com- 
plete rout along roads which were already encumbered with 
refugees. These facts will have to be tested and, if proved 
true, added to the evidence of Sir Roger Keyes, who was at 
Belgian Headquarters on the eve of the surrender and who, 
on his return to England, urged his compatriots not to con- 
demn rashly a “ very gallant soldier.” Several reports show 
that the fatal news did not cause as much surprise among the 
British and French in Flanders as it did in London and 
Paris, and that previous messages from Belgian Head- 
quarters had already made it clear that resistance could not 
be prolonged if the pressure was not relaxed through the 
promised counter-attack and if supplies did not immediately 
reach the Belgian front. 

I am glad to be able to publish here a document which 
throws a new light on these tragic days. It is the King’s last 
order of the day, dated May 25th, the same day when he 
refused to follow his Ministers to London: “ Soldiers, the 
great battle which was expected has begun. It will be hard. 
We shall wage it with all our forces and with supreme energy. 
It is fought on the same ground where, in 1914, we opposed 
victoriously the invader. Belgium expects that you will do 
honour to our flag. Officers and soldiers, whatever happens, I 
shall share your fate.* I ask from all firmness, discipline and 
confidence. Our cause is just and pure. God will help us. 
Long live Belgium! ” 


For the present, Belgium lies prostrate. Her position is 
infinitely worse than in the dark days of October 1914, when 
King Albert was urged to leave Flanders and follow his 
depleted army into France. She can no longer expect the 
miracle of the Yser. Her King, being in the hands of the 
enemy, has lost all power. The whole territory is occupied. 


* The italics are mine, 
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Life has been entirely disorganised by a mass exodus which 
largely surpasses in numbers the migration of 1914. The 
number of refugees in France alone is estimated at one to 
one anda half million. There are about 20,000 in this country. 
The losses and sufferings among the civilians on the roads and 
in the war zone cannot yet be estimated, but the massacres 
of twenty-five years ago dwindle into insignificance beside 
them. Above all, there is no organisation which might fill the 
providential part played then by the Belgian Relief Com- 
mittee and save the people from starvation. The second blow 
is worse than the first and is made heavier by memories which 
are still fresh in the mind of the older generation. 

This is no time for wishful thinking. The fate not only of 
Belgium but also of Holland, Norway and all small States 
trembles in the balance. It depends first of all on the success 
of the Allied armies in resisting the German offensive and on 
the time which will elapse before the deliverance of the in- 
vaded countries. But it depends also on the resolution of 
these countries in pursuing the struggle and in throwing into it 
their last resources in men and material. The Belgians can at 
least take this resolution for granted. Their Government’s 
appeal has been answered by all classes and parties. As for 
resources in men, we know that some units refused to lay down 
their arms in Flanders and pursued the fight at the side of the 
Allies. One division, coming all the way from Liége, succeeded 
in reaching France. After most of their machines had been 
destroyed, the personnel and technical staffs of the Air Force 
were transferred to France, where crews numbering over 200 
are only waiting to be provided with machines to resume the 
struggle. At the beginning of hostilities all men too young to 
serve were told to leave for France, where 80,000 of them are 
already in training. Their number will be increased by 
veterans and reserve officers who had no time to join their 
units in Belgium. There is no exaggeration in the statement 
that Belgium will soon have 200,000 men in the field.* 

In other respects, the country will not be entirely dependent 
on the Allies. Most of her financial assets were saved in time 
and her colony will provide large resources in copper, tin, oil 
and rubber, all materials essential to the prosecution of the 
war. Something infinitely more valuable than men and 
material has been saved from the wreck. Wherever men who 


* This article was written before the capitulation of the French Army in France. 
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still value justice and are not blinded by prejudice hear the 
pitiful story of Belgium, they will remember August 1914 and 
the stand made by King Albert. They will also remember the 
indomitable resistance of the civil population and their efforts 
to restore their stricken fields and ruined towns after the 
Armistice. Nowhere in Europe was the resolution to start 
afresh and wipe away the past so strong as in Belgium. No- 
where else was the “ spirit of Locarno” adopted more sin- 
cerely and more whole-heartedly. Hitler will never be able to 
say that Belgium rejected his “ proffered hand.” True, public 
opinion was throughout on the Allies’ side since the beginning 
of the war, but we have still to learn that the freedom of the 
Press and public speech constitutes a breach of neutrality. 
Both from the military and the economic point of view, the 
country remained scrupulously impartial. 

It is towards the future, not towards the past, that all 
Belgians are now turning their thoughts and bending their 
energies. Their courage will rise with the obstacles which face 
them. Is it too much to ask those who have criticised their 
past policy not to render their task more difficult by harping 
on old controversies ? We are all suffering together from the 
same cause. There is more urgent work to be done in these 
apocalyptic days than to discuss who bears the largest 
responsibility for our common ordeal. 

EmiLe CAMMAERTS. 


ITALY AND THE WAR. 


USSOLINI’S formal declaration of war, handed to 
Mae French and British Ambassadors on June 1oth (by 

a strange coincidence, the anniversary of the murder of 
Matteotti, which we may look upon as the first decisive step 
towards the abyss), came as no less a shock for being ex- 
pected. To the last it was hoped that the old fox was carrying 
on one of those games of gigantic bluff of which he is master. 
Clearly though his spokesmen had announced his inten- 
tions, to many their declarations seemed just words. In 
England we are reluctant to realise that words have power to 
determine psychological states in which the incredible 
gradually comes to appear as normal and inevitable, that 
words to-day mean deeds to-morrow. 

Every unprejudiced observer returning from Italy has 
spoken of the extreme reluctance of the bulk of the Italian 
people to enter the war. Everything predisposed them to 
sympathy with the Allies. There were the many personal ties 
and traditional friendships with both Great Britain and 
France, the innumerable English men and women to whom 
Italy has been a second country, the 800,000 Italians who 
have settled in France, the majority as loyal supporters of the 
Republic. There was the widespread resentment aroused by 
German arrogance. There was the ancient sympathy between 
Italy and Poland, which goes back to the Renaissance and 
was revived in the last century when both were striving to 
throw off the yoke of foreign masters. There was, moreover, 
the fact that the Italians are a highly civilised people who 
centuries ago had outgrown the lust for battle. A peasant 
people, indeed, will always class war with plague and famine 
as a disastrous interruption to labours that matter. While the 
educated Italian of the older generation has always been ex- 
ceptionally European-minded—a fact which explains why it 
seemed so fitting to have an Italian Pope. 

How then, it may be asked, has this Italy been drawn into 
war against us? 

The answer lies in the whole Fascist system ; in its regi- 
mentation of youth, which for fourteen years has been drilled 
in the idea that to “ believe, obey, fight,” is the whole duty 
of the citizen; in its flamboyant appeals to the mob—the 
resource of all despotisms—over the heads of the mediating 
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classes; in its ruthless suppression of the elementary 
liberties in default of which public opinion must remain 
tenuous and amorphous. Where a man dare not speak freely 
to his neighbour, where the Ovra (forerunner of the Gestapo 
and imitated from the Russian Ceka or Ogpu) operates a 
drag-net in every stratum of society, where special tribunals 
have power to pass summary sentence of up to five years’ 
conjino for the smallest criticism of the régime and any 
attempt at political association can be punished by ten years’ 
imprisonment, and where, moreover, profession of Fascist 
allegiance is almost a sine qua non for any form of employment, 
active dissent can only take the form of secret conspiracy and 
the preparation of armed revolt—a course in normal times 
repugnant to the average law-abiding citizen, even were not 
the scales too heavily weighted against its success. For public 
opinion to declare itself as national will requires a whole 
organic structure, in which freedom of the press, of speech, of 
association play their part. Where this is non-existent, the 
people are delivered helpless into the hands of their rulers. 

It was thus that all those who shrank from the idea of war 
and the complicities it implied, up to the last moment looked 
for salvation to the two forces which alone, it seemed, could 
have countered the Dictator’s will—the King and the Pope. 

The visit of King Victor Emmanuel to the Vatican and the 
return visit of Pope Pius XII to the Quirinal were hailed with 
extraordinary enthusiasm, for all understood their religious 
and political significance. Here was plainly an attempt at 
collaboration to avert the war. That the King of Italy and 
his family have adopted the cause of Germany with extreme 
distaste seems certain. It appears also to be correct that 
Mussolini, as once before at the time of the March on Rome, 
threatened to force an abdication. It must be recognised that 
the King was in a cleft-stick. Had he resisted, he would have 
been powerless to prevent Hitler’s armies from pouring over 
the Brenner, at the summons of the Italian Dictator. But in 
truth it was now too late to resist, by many years. At the 
promptings of his evil genius, Victor Emmanuel had condoned 
murder; he had abrogated the Constitution which by his 
coronation oath he was bound to defend; he had seized the 
imperial crown from an Emperor of Abyssinia who not so 
many years before had been his guest and to whom he was 


pledged by treaty ; he had added to it the crown of Albania 
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a bare fortnight after he had declared: “ Our relations with 
Albania are friendly,” and this very May, on the anniversary 
of the Axis, he had conferred the Order of the Annunziata 
(that same order with which he had honoured Haile Selassie 
and King Zog) on Marshal Goering.... King Victor Em- 
manuel, like King Leopold of Belgium, will leave his throne 
“ unwept, unhonoured and unsung.” 

As for the Crown Prince of Piedmont, the focus of even 
greater illusions as the potential defender of the Italian people, 
by attending a Fascist rally and giving the Fascist salute he 
had already shown his solidarity with the Duce. 

On the part of the Pope there has been no such betrayal of 
a confidence placed in him not only by the Italians but by the 
whole civilised world. In his first Encyclical after the out- 
break of war, Pope Pius XII made it clear where he stood : 
on the side of justice and the moral law. His Five Points for a 
just peace (in his Christmas Eve Allocution) were echoed and 
re-echoed in declarations of Allied war aims, and could be 
explicitly quoted in both the French and British Parliaments 
as the ideals for which we are fighting. While Mussolini spoke 
cynically of the “ liquidation” of the Polish question, the 
Pope has repeatedly referred to Poland as a “ dearly loved 
country,” affirming always the sure hope that Poland will 
rise again.* It was the Vatican radio that gave the first 
detailed account, based on Cardinal Lhond’s report, of the 
abominations perpetrated by the German conquerors of that 
unhappy country. And the Osservatore Romano, clearly re- 
flecting the Pope’s mind, carried on the campaign, just 
as it unequivocally denounced German aggressions in 
Scandinavia and the assault on Holland, Belgium and 
Luxemburg. 

At the first news of that latest aggression, the Pope sent 
personal telegrams of indignant commiseration to Queen 
Wilhelmina, King Leopold and the Grand Duchess Charlotte, 
giving his blessing to the Dutch and Belgian cause. In defi- 
ance of the resentment of the Fascist authorities, throughout 
the month of May he called for public prayers for peace, and 
the crowded churches showed how deep a response that appeal 
struck in Italian hearts, All these months he has nobly carried 


* The last occasion on which he has done so was in an address on June 2nd, in which 


he protested against the inhumane treatment meted out to the inhabitants of occupied 
territories. 
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out his task as Supreme Teacher ; his utterances are in them- 
selves a code of international ethics—in a country where the 
Code of International Ethics published by the Catholic Inter- 
national Union of Social Studies was banned two years ago. 
On these utterances the Italian press kept silence; they 
appeared only in the Osservatore Romano, the sale of which, 
owing to its evident concordance with widespread feeling, rose 
to between 150,000 and 200,000 copies, when five years ago 
its Italian circulation was a mere 9,000. The Fascist Govern- 
ment has now made the omission of all comment on the war 
the rigorous condition on which its sale is allowed. 

Up to the last, the Pope’s diplomatic efforts to avert Italian 
intervention were unceasing, in co-operation with those of the 
President of the United States. But his action could have 
little efficacy because he had inherited a situation in which in 
Italy he stood alone and unsupported against the Fascist 
State. From the first, Mussolini made it plain that he would 
tolerate no criticism from the Italian Hierarchy ; in 1926 the 
Bishop of Vicenza was mobbed by Fascists for his protest 
against the lynching of the boy Zamboni, suspected as a 
would-be assassin of the Duce. It was almost the last time a 
bishop dared to raise his voice. In 1922 what was known as 
Catholic Action ramified through the whole of Italian life, 
with innumerable publications, sports clubs, student bodies, 
study circles, co-operatives, trade unions, boy scouts, benevo- 
lent societies ; since 1931 only the purely religious associa- 
tions, parochial and diocesan, have been allowed to remain, 
and anything savouring of “ political ” has been barred from 
their debates. The Pope could appeal only to individual con- 
sciences without possibility of determining a collective move- 
ment. He did all he could, and could do no more.* 

Had Mussolini’s decision been an improvised one, had it 
even been motivated by a desire for petty gains, a partnership 
in the Suez Canal, Jibuti, or the like, or by pique at the 
British attitude over sanctions, the violence done to the very 
spirit of Italy might well have provoked an effectual reaction 
in spite of all. But what has been overlooked with 
such incredible blindness is that this moment has been 


* To the question, why does he not formally condemn the war as unjust, in the exercise 
of his spiritual function, it may be answered, as in the case of the Abyssinian War, that 
to do so would define all participation in it as “‘ mortal sin,” making it obligatory to 
refuse even the Last Sacraments to the unfortunate soldiers engaged. Nor could such 
a condemnation to-day be expected to have any practical and political effect. 
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psycho-logically prepared for the last fourteen years; it is 
the consummation of a continuous policy. 

In 1927 Signor Nitti, the ex-Prime Minister, at the War 
Danger Conference held in London that year, cried to deaf 
ears that : “ Without free parliaments, without freedom of the 
press, without the control of public opinion, without true 
democracy, there will never be peace.... The head of the 
Italian dictatorship has never hidden his will to war. All 
Fascists talk of nothing but war.” 

On October Ist, 1922, four weeks before the March on 
Rome, Mussolini had declared in his Popolo d'Italia, after an 
attack on the League of Nations that: “ It is not to Italian 
interests to contribute to the maintenance of the British 
Empire, the interest of Italy is to collaborate in its destruc- 
tion.” Beneath the fluctuating sentiments of his speeches, 
which vary as they are intended to appeal to the conservative 
or the revolutionary, for home consumption or for export, 
certain fundamental ideas remain constant and find practical 
expression in policy. From the beginning he is obsessed with 
the idea of military aggrandisement. After the brief period 
when, to consolidate his position, he encouraged the French 
to enter the Ruhr and declared that the Allies should have 
entered Berlin before making peace, France was his pre- 
destined prey. In 1926 if not earlier begins the building of the 
vast fortifications and military roads on the French frontier. 
From that year children from the age of seven are incorpor- 
ated in the “ pre-military ” formations, taught in their school 
books that Corsica, Savoy, Nice, an empire unspecified, are 
theirs by right.* It is among the generation that he has thus 
trained that Mussolini finds the most powerful backing for his 
ventures. 

On May 26th, 1927, he made the following significant speech 
to the Chamber of Deputies—or rather the rump that re- 
mained after the 120 members of the Opposition had been 
deprived of their seats in the previous year: ‘“‘ The precise 
and basic duty of Fascist Italy,” he said, “is to prepare all 
her armed forces, of land, sea and air. We must, at a given 

* There was a very curious incident that year when Italian troops were suddenly 
mobilised on the French frontier, and a small detachment actually crossed it. The 
pretext given beforehand to the men concerned was that Riciotti Garibaldi was 
preparing an invasion with a legion of anti-Fascist exiles backed by the French army. 


The sudden arrest of Riciotti Garibaldi by the French authorities pricked the bubble. 
He was found to have received one million lire from the Ovra as an agent provocateur. 
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moment, be able to mobilise an army of five million men. We 
must strengthen our navy, and our air force, in which my faith 
is steadily increasing, must be so numerous and powerful that 
the noise of the engines shall drown all other noises and our 
wings darken the sun. Then, when—between 1935 and 1940— 
we shall have attained a supreme moment in European his- 
tory, we shall be able to make our voice heard and see our 
rights finally recognised.” 

The reference to 1935 meant the year in which inter- 
_ allied control of Germany was to have ended. And, while the 
Germany of Stresemann refused his overtures, there are 
indications that Mussolini had been in touch with Hitler as 
early as 1923, and there is little doubt that he helped Hitler’s 
advent to power, which was greeted by pzans of delight by 
the whole Fascist press. For a short period the question of 
Austria divided the two dictatorships ; it is the time of the 
abortive Four-Power Pact, of the Abyssinian War. Then, in 
1936, Mussolini sacrificed Austria and, by allowing Germany 
to reach the Brenner, embarked decisively on a course from 
which there would be no going back. The Axis extended, in 
defiance of metaphor, to pass through Japan, the instigation 
of the Spanish Civil War, the seizure of Albania, were plainly 
preliminary moves in the furtherance of a vaster policy. 

In April 1938 Mussolini had signed his “ Gentleman’s 
Agreement ” with Mr. Chamberlain, by which all questions 
in the Mediterranean and Red Sea were defined as settled. At 
the end of November in the same year, two months after 
Munich, Fascist Italy renewed the old cry of Corsica! Nice! 
Savoy! In May 1939 the Axis became a military alliance by 
the Pact of Milan. The policy so long pursued was reaching 
fruition. To-day an Italy, more prosperous than she has been 
for years through nine months of “ non-belligerence,” with all 
her war-stocks replenished, enters the arena in accordance 
with a programme long prepared and perfectly timed. 

An intelligent American observer, Mr. Frank Simonds, in 
his book Can Europe keep the peace ?, wrote in 1931: 


Not liberty, not unity, not security, the objectives of all other 
peoples and the basic explanation of their national policies, is at 
stake in the Italian case, only power. The right to a place in the 
sun, the old and once familiar demand of Pan-Germanism, inspires 
Italian policy and Fascist purpose. The purpose of the men and 
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the party to-day dominant in the Peninsula is to exploit every 
political development on the Continent to the greater glory of 
Italy, and to the expansion of Italian prestige and power. 


And because in this spirit Italian youth has been trained 
for fourteen years with the approval of the world at large, 
Mussolini is able to lead them into inglorious adventure. 
But the true Italy, the Italy dedicated to freedom in her 
Risorgimento, whose Prime Minister at the beginning of the 
last war withdrew from the Triple Alliance, opposing the 
invasion of Serbia as “ an inexcusable aggression,” the Italy, 
whose leaders and thinkers to-day, in exile or reduced to 
silence, remain the guardians of the future, that Italy is on 
our side. 

BARBARA BarcLay CaRTER. 


OUR FRIENDSHIP WITH FRANCE)” — 


MID the dangers and horrors which surround us at the 
moment there is one bright spot on which we might 
look a little more closely than we generally do. Our 

friendship with France, which has been unbroken by war for 
over a hundred years, has become much closer and more 
cordial than ever before. Not only are we fighting against 
the same enemy and in the same cause, but we have agreed 
to pool our financial resources; a single French chief was 
appointed for the Allied forces from the first moment of war, 
and constant consultations take place both between the heads 
of the governments in the two countries and between officers 
and men on the field. There is a tone of much warmer friendli- 
ness than in the Great War, and one is led to hope that we 
might now rewrite the sentence which M. Charles Seignobos 
wrote in his History of the French People in 1933. He speaks 
there of the “‘ animosity against England which has remained 
deeply rooted among the French bourgeoisie.” It cannot be 
said to exist now, and it will be interesting to review the 
relations of the two peoples for the last few hundred years 
since they have been a compact England and France, facing 
one another across a narrow streak of water. The French are 
our nearest neighbours, separated by a channel which is a 
recent thing in geologic time. Both countries were eighteen 
hundred years ago governed from Rome, though Rome had 
done her work more thoroughly and for a longer time across 
the Channel than with us. There are many and deep dif- 
ferences between the histories and the temperament of the 
two nations but no ground, as we shall see, for “a deeply 
rooted animosity.” 

For those who are hoping for a “ Federal Union ” in the 
world on the lines of Mr. Clarence Streit’s recent book there 
is another point worth mentioning before we pass to the his- 
torical survey of the question. Where should we find the 
nucleus of “ Union Now” in the world except in the union of 
England and France ? Weare free democracies and the smaller 
democracies in Europe which are in spirit with us, though 
more concerned just now to safeguard themselves from the 
dictatorial aggressors who are devastating Europe, if they cast 
in their lot for freedom, would be at the side of a united Eng- 
land and France. The United States holds herself back just 
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now more firmly than ever from the tumult of Europe; but 
for “ Union Now” it would be necessary that the United States 
should co-operate with a united England and France. The 
two Western democracies hold the key position in any sort 
of Federation of the whole world on democratic lines. To one 
of the two dictatorial aggressors we are “ the capitalist 
empires of the West ” ; to the other—our immediate enemy— 
we are “ decadent ” and fated to be destroyed. For ourselves 
it is our hope that we shall form the nucleus of a new and 
better Europe, eager to stretch out a hand of friendship to 
other democracies great and small across the seas. 

Before entering on that happy meeting-ground of a new 
humanity it will be interesting to recall the past connections 
of France and Great Britain and consider how it is that we 
have been brought into our present close relationship after 
many years of conflict in the last millennium and after the 
prejudice to which M. Seignobos refers in such strong terms. 
Kant once told us that ‘“‘ Geography lies at the root of his- 
tory,” and geography marks Great Britain and France as 
neighbours and the furthest limit of the Roman Empire to 
the north-west. We know that tribesmen passed frequently 
across the Channel, and it was in pursuit of some of them that 
Czesar made his two raids on Britain and brought us into world- 
history. After the Romans came Angles, Saxons and Danes, 
but it was not before the Norman Conquest that England took 
her place in the Continental and catholic system which with 
various breaks and changes has persisted to the present day. 
She is of Europe though not zm it, and thereisa curious parallel 


on the other side of the globe where the Japanese islandsstand _ 


in much the same relation to the mainland of China. 
England was settling down into a nation before France and 
we like to think of Alfred as the most typical, as well as the 
best, of our kings, although he was compelled to allow the 
Danes so great a slice of the country. It should be remembered 
as a useful connecting link between the history of the two 
countries that Hugh Capet, the founder of the royal house 
which lasted in France until the Revolution, was crowned 
towards the end of the century in which Alfred died. That is 
now a millennium ago, and in that time there have been three 
long passages of arms between France and Great Britain 
which have been distorted into the idea that we were—until 
the nineteenth century—hereditary foes. The three passages 
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rather characterise the times in which they occurred than any 
standing difference between England and France. They have 
been used by the teachers and writers of popular history to 
create a false impression of permanent hostility between the 
two countries while the links and features common to both 
are largely ignored. Every boy is taught to glory in Crécy and 
Poitiers, while the friendship between Elizabeth and Henri 
IV or the constant intercourse and influences of the eighteenth 
century, when we were often at war, are mostly passed over in 
silence. We will take the common features later. A few words 
shall describe the nature of the earlier conflicts which pre- 
ceded what we believe will be a close and permanent peace. 

The first series of passages of arms was feudal, the second 
mainly colonial, the third revolutionary. Beside this one must 
add that in the early eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
England was faced in France, as she now is in Germany, with 
a formidable attempt to establish a hegemony in Europe and 
the world which she has always opposed. The first of the 
fighting times dates from the conquest by Norman William. 
He and his successors retained possessions in France which 
constantly led to war. But one must remember that during 
the Hundred Years’ War feudal factions were fighting against 
one another in France itself. Joan of Arc was handed over by 
the Burgundians to the English. Fighting was an habitual 
gentleman’s occupation in the Middle Ages. The fighting did 
not take on a national character until after Joan had aroused 
the spirit of a united France which faced a united England in 
the sixteenth century after the Wars of the Roses. 

The second long passage of arms comes in the eighteenth 
century. There was, of course, William III’s successful use of 
English resources to restrain the aggrandisement of Louis 
XIV, but the fighting in that century was essentially colonial. 
Western nations had discovered the wealth and weakness of 
distant lands across the oceans and, being by that time fortified 
by science and better organisation, set out to conquer and 
establish themselves all over the world. It was a scramble for 
the East and the New World, as the end of the nineteenth 
century saw a scramble for Africa. It did not imply any 
lasting or hereditary hostility between the scramblers, either 
England and France, or England and the Dutch, who were 
the leading fighters at that time and have been the best of 
friends for over a hundred years. The idea indeed of an 
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hereditary foe is an absurd and anti-human one. It passes 
away with the new light and humanity of the nineteenth 
century. 

The third and last long passage of arms with France was 
complicated like the second by two issues. There was first the 
Revolution with its hideous excesses and expansionist fervour. 
Then came Napoleon, child of the Revolution and would-be 
conqueror of the world. Most Englishmen were heartily in 
favour of fighting both, though a strong minority agreed with 
Fox and Wordsworth in defending the Revolution. Looking 
back, we find ourselves now in sympathy with Wordsworth 
and the friends of the Revolution in its early days, equally in 
sympathy when the whole nation threw itself into the conflict 
against Napoleon. That was our historic rdle as it is to-day— 
to oppose the domination of any one European Power, while 
ourselves keeping the guardianship of the seas. The first 
object we obtained in defeating Philip of Spain, Louis XIV, 
Napoleon, the Germans in 1914, and are standing to it against 
Nazi Germany to-day. The second object we have sometimes 
pressed with a high hand but it has been for the general welfare 
of mankind. 

There has been therefore no hereditary or continuous hos- 
tility between ourselves and our nearest neighbours, and we 
may trace a growing sympathy from the eighteenth century 
onwards. It was at that time that Voltaire proclaimed the 
greatness of Newton to the French and our men of letters, 
Hume, Adam Smith, Horace Walpole and a host of others were 
habitual and honoured visitors to France. They all knew 
French and some of them wrote and spoke it almost as well 
as their mother-tongue. Adam Smith for instance spent over 
two years in France from 1764-6 and lived in the society of 
Turgot, Quesnay and the best minds of Paris. It was a time 
of new enlightenment which took unhappily a violent form in 
France, but spread throughout the West, touching Germany in 
Lessing, Herder and Goethe and leading ultimately to a 
century of hope and widespread democracy of which France 
and England were the unquestioned chiefs. We never fought 
again after Waterloo, and an Entente Cordiale was part of the 
policy of Louis Philippe long before the danger from Germany 
brought us closely together at the end of the century. 

Geography and history together have made Europe, west 
of Russia, a cultural unit, and in Europe the leading ideas have 
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come mainly from England and France. Spain, Germany and 
Italy have also played a distinguished réle, but the two 
Western democracies have been the spear-point guiding the 
civilised world for centuries as they stand now, when one of 
the gravest perils to freedom and progress is upon us. 

It matters less to note the differences than the common 
points and common destiny of the two nations. We came 
together in the movement for a fuller life at the end of the 
eighteenth century. The intercourse between leading thinkers 
of both countries was then more complete than it has ever 
been at any other time in our history. The break caused by 
the Revolution and the Napoleonic adventures of 1793-1815 
should be regarded rather as a deplorable accident than as an 
example of deep-rooted and irremediable difference between 
the two peoples. The difference which caused the breach at 
that time was the steady traditional progress characteristic 
of England opposed to the more violent, brilliant and erratic 
achievements of the French. We had never dropped our 
Parliament since 1295; the French States-General did not 
meet between 1614 and 1789. There had been in earlier cen- 
turies consultative bodies similar to our parliaments. Eng- 
land alone had built up her political life round her parliament, 
and at the Revolution of 1688 had made the Crown constitu- 
tionally dependent on it. England alone had preserved her 
Great Charter and woven it as the main strand of her life of 
freedom and justice. All this was in the very texture of her 
being, though there were abuses enough still to be remedied 
and vistas opened to the masses of the people. The French 
had progressed by more sensational steps. They had had a 
king who proclaimed without contradiction that L’ Etat cest 
mot, and neither he nor his successors till 1789 admitted the 
authority of a parliament to control or criticise their actions. 
Thus when the burst of popular freedom and enlightenment 
came at the end of the eighteenth century it was violent in 
France but gradual in England. Pitt himself was a reformer. 
He had desired the extension of the franchise before the 
French Revolution and voted for the abolition of the slave 
trade. 

The French, when they began, were much quicker and more 
thorough-going than the staid and traditional Englishman. 
Their Convention for instance abolished slavery everywhere 
in French possessions in 1794. Greater quickness and brilliance 
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on one side of the Channel; more tenacity and continuity 
on the other : these would be the main terms of the equation 
which was happily brought together and solved, as we hope 
for all time, in the nineteenth century and especially by the 
happenings of to-day. 

The friendship should be an ideal one, and it has before it 
one of the greatest tasks ever set before mankind in history. 
It is a gain, and not a disadvantage, that the companions are 
rather complementary than identical. The dash of the Latin 
strain, which is more prominent in the French, is an added 
quality to the tenacity and dourness of the Scots and Eng- 
lish. They have been at one in the best periods of their 
common history. It was so with Queen Elizabeth and Henry 
of Navarre and again in the friendship of Cromwell and 
Mazarin. It will be so now again in a greater cause—no less 
than that of acting as the nucleus of combination of free 
peoples faced by a tyranny of godless and oppressive force. 
It is perhaps the greatest crisis in modern history, and it must 
be a crusade not of conquest but of salvation. Should the 
Allied forces prevail, it will be their task not to punish or to 
destroy—except such evil things as ignorance and cruelty 
enforced by a Gestapo—but to build up a better order, em- 
bracing all and raising all to a higher level of friendly co-opera- 
tion and growing humanity. The earth is ours to make it a 
home of happy men, extending knowledge and beautifying 
art. We all have at the bottom of our hearts the conviction 
that it is man’s destiny to do these things. It was proclaimed 
with fervour by the leading thinkers of France and England 
before the end of the last century. The faith holds good, 
although so many obstacles have since arisen to make the 
quest more toilsome. Let France and England, where the 
hopes were keenest, be the foremost to hold to them. In 
saving ourselves we save humanity. 


F. S. Marvin. 


LABOUR AND THE WAR. 


O-DAY the workers of Britain are answering nobly the 

call to provide munitions for the troops on the field. 

On May 25th the representatives of over 5,000,000 trade 
unionists, at a conference which was held in London, pledged 
themselves to give their whole-hearted support to any action 
which might be taken to protect our people from the death- 
dealing instruments of destruction with which they are now 
seriously threatened. Labour leaders occupy key positions in 
the Government, and it is their voices that sound most loudly 
and resonantly in summoning both workers and employers to 
a great and combined effort. “ To all workers I say,” says Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, “ ‘every extra effort you make, every extra 
’ aeroplane you build, every extra bomb or box of tinplate you 
turn out, every additional ton of coal you produce, every 
time you turn round a ship a day quicker, you are helping to 
bring your own sons back from the front. Never mind any- 
thing else now... .’ To the employers I say: ‘ You may in 
the past have been tempted to haggle about your I5 per cent. 
or your capital position. Remember, if Hitler wins, there will 
be no capital position. My appeal is: Don’t worry about 
anything now but winning the war... . We can sit down and 
talk about things afterwards.’ ” 

It was not always thus. To anyone who remembers the last 
war, for example, it must be evident that there was then no 
appearance of the same unanimity in the ranks of Labour. 
Labour leaders joined the Government. Trade union secre- 
taries resigned themselves to the surrender for the duration 
of their customary usages and regulations. But there was 
always a dissenting and sometimes a protesting Left which 
was intellectually formidable, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
who was one of its spearheads, occupied throughout the war’s 
darkest and most dubious days the office of Labour Party 
Treasurer. Trade unions were suspicious of what was called 
the “leaving certificate.’ Out of much controversy and 
actual contention there arose the ‘‘ Workers’ Control ” move- 
ment, with its energetic ‘‘ shop stewards,” who were in some 
sort substitutes or rivals of the old-fashioned trade union 
officials. Why is it that the situation is so markedly different 
to-day ? 

For one thing, it soon became apparent that the habit of 
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mutual consultation between employees and employed con- 
stitutes an integral part of the present-day machinery of 
industry. In three of the key employments—engineering, 
coal and shipbuilding—thorny problems affecting their work 
in war time were almost at once discussed in mutual con- 
ferences between the relevant combinations of masters and 
men. In regard to Government-controlled work there was, 
at the outset, a sense of disappointment. For example, the 
body known as the “ Council of Ten,” then organising the 
production of munitions for the Ministry of Supply, was an 
object of dissatisfaction to the T.U.C. and a demand was 
made for adequate Labour representation upon it. The 
eventual result was the appointment of a National Advisory 
Council of employers and trade union leaders, with wide 
terms of reference, to advise the Government on matters 
affecting labour during the war. This was not to be an execu- 
tive body, but had merely consultative powers; yet as the 
scope of its activities embraced all conditions which had a 
direct bearing on the industrial output for war, it was bound 
to have a considerable influence on the Government depart- 


ments. Besides, employers and employed had an equal num- © 


ber of representatives on this new Council, which thus em- 
bodied a fifty-fifty aspiration deeply cherished by those 
people who advocated employee representation on the 
governing bodies of every kind of industry. 

Still, it must be admitted that until the dawn of May toth, 
when Germany invaded Holland and Belgium, the attitude of 
Labour was somewhat negative to the Government which was 
prosecuting the war. The trade union chiefs had not taken 
kindly to conscription, though latterly, under the influence of 
the persuasive eloquence of Léon Blum, they somewhat 
modified their objection. Yet they still retained that lack of 
full confidence in Mr. Chamberlain and his direction of the 
war which had persisted with undiminished force from the dis- 
concerting days of Munich. So, on May 8th, after a two days’ 
debate in the House of Commons on the Norwegian débdcle, 
the Labour Party challenged the Government by dividing 
the House on the motion for the adjournment. Most of the 
authorities on House of Commons practice and procedure 
believed at the time that the Labour Party was making a 
mistake in thus pushing the matter to the supreme arbitra- 
ment of the vote; but the result, in a full House, was to give 
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the Government, on a major issue of confidence, the wholly 
unsatisfactory majority of 80. No less than forty Govern- 
ment back benchers openly voted, despite the blandishments 
of the Party whip, with the Labour Party and the Liberals. 

This was the turning-point in the relations of Labour to the 
war. The Labour leaders concluded from the debate that the 
House of Commons wanted a Coalition Government of which 
they had to form a necessary part, and that it was their 
manifest duty to state the conditions on which they were 
prepared to participate. So on the morning of the fateful 
day of May roth, the National Executive issued a statement 
declaring its unanimous decision “ to take its share of respon- 
sibility as a full partner in a new Government under a new 
Prime Minister which would command the confidence of the 
nation.” Mr. Attlee and Mr. Arthur Greenwood immediately 
conveyed this decision to the Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, bowing to the inevitable, resigned on the same 
evening. Mr. Churchill then became Prime Minister and pro- 
ceeded to form a new Government in which Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Greenwood had two posts in the War Cabinet of five, and 
Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr. Ernest Bevin had key positions 
as Ministers of Supply and Labour respectively. 

The leaders’ actions and decisions, before being com- 
pletely implemented, had to be submitted to the scrutiny of 
the rank and file. It so happened that on May 13th the 
Annual Conference of the Labour Party was due to be held at 
Bournemouth. It was expected to be rather a stormy meeting. 
Many resolutions had been sent up from constituency Labour 
Parties protesting against what was termed the “ party truce,” 
and there was evidence that Communist propaganda had been 
especially active in commending the idea that the most 
practical thing to do was to “ stop the war.”’ How or on what 
conditions that stoppage could be operated was a notion on 
which the stalwarts of these constituency Labour Parties 
had the very vaguest of ideas, but owing to the way in which 
Labour assemblies manage their business, such ideas were 
sure to be fully and almost boringly reiterated at the sittings 
of the main Conference. In the opinion of the Labour leaders, 
however, the progress of events, from May 8th to the 11th, 
had altered everything, and it was confidently prophesied in 
the Press that the delegates at Bournemouth would not con- 
tinue their palaver for more than a single day. 
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The Press proposes but the Conference disposes. It was at 
once clear, when the delegates got together at Bournemouth, 
that the “ stop the war ” party were not inclined to deprive 
themselves of the opportunity to say their say. It has often 
been pointed out that the Labour Party is composed of two 
elements which are often in actual clash or conflict. The first 
is the trade union element, the great democratic associations 
of workers, limited sometimes in their outlook, but practical, 
energetic and administratively competent, always on the 
outlook for the good negotiating point and for the practical 
path in legislature or policy, representing the British working 
man both in his strength and in his weakness. The second is 
the local Labour or constituency Labour Parties elements, 
composed to some extent of the same people as the first in the 
big industrial towns, but tending to consist in constituencies 
where there is no hope under present conditions of a Labour 
victory, or where, because of certain circumstances Com- 
munist elements have gained a foothold, of young men and 
women, often of the middle classes, who have nursed themselves 
on Marxian literature, and who find themselves, like Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ army of revolting youth, something like round pegs in 
the square holes of our modern system of society. It is the 
latter elements, together with one or two trade unions with a 
certain middle-class flavour, that have been specially active 
in the “‘ stop the war ” movement, and it was they who were 
the proximate cause of the prolongation of the sittings at 
Bournemouth. 

The result was the utter discomposure of the “ stop the 
war” movement. Of course it had never been doubted that 
the extremists and the hotheads would be routed. As on many 
past occasions the so-called “ block vote ” of the great trade 
unions was there to vindicate the soundness and sanity of the 
Labour Party. But what was remarkable at this Conference 
was the intellectual bankruptcy of those “‘ agin ” the Govern- 
ment. Systematically and effectively the leaders of the move- 
ment argued with the dissentients, and though one or two 
young women quoted from documents, suspiciously bound 
in red, in order to establish their case, it was obvious that they 
never got the ear of the assembly. Mr. D. N. Pritt, who had 
given the malcontents the benefits of his forensic skill, was 
even refused a hearing and was condemned to sit in the 


gallery, red and pale by turns, while Mr. Noel Baker subjected 
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his little book on Finland to such a searching analysis that it 
was left at the end with not a single shred of plausibility. The 
climax of the whole Conference was a masterly and eloquent 
speech by Léon Blum, which carried the meeting by storm, 
and securely vindicated the policy of the French Socialists, 
which had been impugned in Labour constituency gatherings 
both before and during the Conference. No wonder that the 
resulting resolution, pledging full Labour support to the new 
Government “in its effort to secure a swift victory and a 
just peace” was carried by 2,413,000 votes to 170,000. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the Labour 

leaders are now in the Government of the country, occupying 
key positions, and in the significant words of Mr. Herbert 
Morrison they are informing the people of Great Britain 
“that if we let private interest weigh with us, if we let per- 
sonal feelings sway us, if we allow ourselves to be governed by 
any motive whatever except the sole and single one of deter- 
mination to win the war we are helping Hitler and his Nazis.” 
The effect of their masterly action is that the official Labour 
Party now stands higher in public opinion than it has done 
since before the advent of the first Labour Government. At 
the same time there are significant signs, especially since the 
disasters in Flanders, that the country is cherishing a certain 
sense of resentment against the politicians of past Govern- 
“ments who are deemed to be responsible for the lack of pre- 
paredness in which the armed forces find themselves whilst 
facing a dangerous foe. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, for example, 
has been especially criticised of late in this connection. But 
it is just at this point that the Labour statesmen of the present 
are finding benefit from the separation, following on the 
catastrophe which all but overwhelmed them on the forma- 
tion of the National Government in 1931. They were left for 
a time stricken and leaderless, and deprived of the support of 
a sonorous voice which, in the past, had undoubtedly im- 
pressed the imagination of ordinary folk. All this has 
disappeared and the country has just submitted to the 
sweeping provisions of the Emergency Powers (Defence) Bill, 
which, in every line of it, shows Labour influence and prompt- 
ing, without a single murmur. 

Undoubtedly the Labour leaders have a magnificent oppor- 
tunity. If Mr. Churchill is responsible for the military side of 
British action in the near future, they are now responsible for 
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all the industrial and labour policies and programmes which 
alone can secure a definitive victory to the forces of the Crown. 
Professor Laski earned immense applause, and a place at the 
top of the poll for representatives of the constituency Labour 
Parties in the voting for the National Executive, by a speech, 
finely phrased and splendidly delivered, in which he adum- 
brated great constructive schemes of Socialist legislation and 
administrative action at the end of the war. So far as he laid 
stress on health and education, the effect was excellent: but 
there was evidence that when he spoke as if a new earth, if 
not a new heaven, could be the immediate result of belligerent 
actions, he was going beyond the more practical sagacity of 
the trained trade union administrators. Mr. Rhys Davies, 
indeed, gave voice to this feeling when he spoke of the condi- 
tions of red ruin, chaos and pestilence in which without doubt 
the men of good will in Great Britain would have to set about 
laying the foundations of a new and better Europe. Indeed, 
Transport House and its industrial chiefs have in many ways 
been amply vindicated as showing a practical insight into 
the condition of affairs. The National Advisory Council, on 
which the workers have a fifty-fifty representation, has now 
a Labour executive member to make a final decision as the 
responsible member of the Government on the result of their 
consultative advice. But the fact that he is bound to take the 
advice of a body on which the workers are so strongly repre- 
sented, before coming to a final decision, shows how far off 
such a controlling authority is from the conception of a 
bureaucratic or totalitarian organisation of industry, which 
by bringing industry right into politics might make the latter 
a revolutionary clash of irreconcilable interests. According to 
their own most recent statement, the leaders of the Labour 
Party claim that their latest political action has resulted in 
the following immediate gains: (1) the mortal weakness of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Premiership has been effectively exposed 
and removed ; (2) the country now has a Government which 
inspires confidence in its determination to prosecute the war 
with all our resources ; (3) the new Prime Minister has adopted 
Labour proposals for a smaller War Cabinet containing 
Ministers with no departmental duties; (4) the Admiralty, 
Ministry of Supply, Ministry of Labour, Mines Department 
and Economic Warfare are in the hands of Labour Ministers. 


J. H. Hartey. 
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N America community life is much more closely knit than 

in England, and Americans, however widely scattered they 

may be, if they have common interests instinctively strive 
to hold together as a group. They have developed a pleasant 
habit of writing letters on subjects in which they are deeply 
interested not to a single person but to a whole circle of 
friends, each of whom receives a roneo copy. The group is 
thus held together and a joint opinion moulded which may 
exercise a powerful influence for good or ill. It is not really 
paradoxical that this social instinct and genius for group 
action is compatible with an isolationism in international 
politics almost morbid in its intensity. The writer has recently 
been privileged to read aseries of such roneo’d letters written by 
Americans keenly interested in China, deeply concerned with 
the outcome of the present conflict with Japan and intensely 
suspicious of British policy in general and of the present 
Tientsin negotiations in particular. It is interesting, however, 
to observe the growing belief in these letters that at any 
time during the last two and a half years the United States 
could have stopped the war in China; that she could have 
stopped it almost by the lifting of a finger and almost at no 
risk to any important American interest. If this process con- 
tinues Americans may come to realise that, not merely in the 
last two and a half years but at any time since September 
1931, America might by appropriate action have maintained 
the system of the Nine-Power Treaty which she herself with 
Britain’s help constructed at the Washington Conference in 
1921. As one who warmly admires America and has many 
American friends, the writer would be glad to see Americans 
drop the pretence that they were eager to act in 1931, but 
that when, as they allege, Mr. Stimson failed to secure the 
support and approval of Sir John Simon they reluctantly 
abandoned the idea. America so easily discouraged, standing 
so modestly aside, is not a very convincing picture. When the 
full implications of isolationism are as clear to Americans as 
the horrors of aggression they may cease plucking the mote 
from the Englishman’s eye. It is perhaps a hopeful sign that 
the roneo letters above referred to in August denounce “ the 
stupid and ignoble British policy ” and the “ timidly equivocal 
British attitude,” but in January turn to criticism of America 
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because she has it “in her power to end this iniquitous and 
blundering attempt at conquest of a neighbouring country ” 
and because she may “let slip a unique opportunity.” 

It is interesting to compare the national characteristics, 
temperament and policies of Germany, the United States 
and Britain, and show how in each case they are the 
natural product of circumstances and environment. Just as 
geographical situation and unhappy political history gave 
birth to German aggression, so isolationism is natural to a 
people who inhabit a vast continent endowed with inex- 
haustible riches and protected by an ocean on either hand. 
It is Britain’s good fortune that she does not have to choose 
between aggression and isolationism, for either would be 
equally fatal to her prosperity. An American historian, James 
Truslow Adams, has described the qualities that enabled a 
people who three and a half centuries ago possessed only 
“ half an island ” and were fewer in number than the present- 
day inhabitants of New York, to become the rulers over a 
quarter of the land area of the globe and a quarter of the 
human race. Britain has been compelled by the astonishing 
position that she has won to adopt a certain attitude in world 
affairs. In every remote corner of the globe were British 
possessions, British investments and communities of British 
traders and adventurers ; in every country British trade pre- 
dominated though the trade with each was an insignificant 
fraction of her total trade. Trouble anywhere was a matter of 
vital concern for Britain, but America could thank God it was 
no concern of hers. America shared to the full the British 
ideal of a world order ruled by law, but American interests 
were such that the road to that ideal seemed to be to stand 
aloof and insist on the strict letter of America’s legal rights. 
Britain, on the other hand, must jump in, must actively 
compose the quarrel, find some acceptable compromise, main- 
tain peace and respect for treaties, if necessary making some 
local sacrifice, giving up some lesser British interest in order 
to maintain the general framework essential to her existence 
as a Great Power. A certain standard of conduct in world 
affairs thus came to be expected of Britain, a decent regard for 
the rights and interests of others, a magnanimous attitude, an 
unwillingness to use her immense power, a sense of the 
responsibilities that go with power, and readiness to yield in 
order to bring about a settlement. Thus Lord Salisbury, the 
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greatest of Britain’s Foreign Ministers, became known (and 
by the foolish criticised) for his graceful concessions. Our 
record in international affairs is one of which we may be justly 
proud, but let us disarm criticism by admitting that we owed 
it to wisdom rather than to a monopoly of virtue ; for in the 
words of Eyre Crowe, the greatest of Britain’s Foreign Office 
officials, the general character of England’s foreign policy is 
determined by the immutable conditions of her geographical 
situation. The national policy of an insular and naval state, 
if it is to avoid inspiring universal jealousy and fear, must be 
so directed as to harmonise with the general desires and ideals 
common to all mankind. 

The British and American peoples have the same moral 
and political ideals, the same passion for political and intel- 
lectual liberty, and love of order, justice and fair play. 
Anglo-American co-operation in world affairs would bring 
about the millennium overnight, but it is a mournful fact that 
it is those who most ardently desire Anglo-American co- 
operation who by their eager solicitation are chiefly respon- 
sible for driving America still deeper into isolation. No 
country takes positive action unless its own important in- 
terests are immediately involved; in no situation are 
American interests, whatever the long view may be, so patently 
involved as British interests and this eagerness accordingly 
wears in American eyes the appearance of, or is capable of 
being represented as, an attempt to use America as a pawn in 
British policy. It strengthens the unjust and irrational sus- 
picions that are entertained by many Americans of British 
policy—suspicions that convince the eager idealists in this 
country (thus completing the vicious circle) that if Britain and 
America do not unite in a single policy it must be because 
there is something wrong with British policy. Never was there 
an idea at once so perverse and so harmful. If Britain were to 
abandon her traditional réle in world affairs and like America 
stand aloof, insisting only on the strict letter of her legal 
rights, that would be a long step in the wrong direction. The 
ideal world order of which we dream can only come within 
sight when the American attitude more closely approximates 
to ours. America has taken over many British policies, denied 
their British origin and made them American. When Ameri- 
ca’s interests become as diverse and as widespread as ours 
are now, the Pax Britannica may follow the same road as the 
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Monroe Doctrine and the Open Door. If the happy day ever 
arrives when the Pax Britannica ceases to be British and 
becomes American, Great Britain will gladly stand godmother 
at the rechristening. Some observers think that in the recent 
developments of her Far Eastern policy America may be 
taking the first uncertain steps in that direction. It may be 
so, but on the other hand it may be mere wishful thinking. 
In the Far East Britain loyally backed America over non- 
recognition but, to her credit, she never rested content with 
so negative and unhelpful a doctrine. From 1933-7, from the 
end of hostilities in Manchuria to the beginning of hostilities 
in North China, Britain laboured to restore the only basis for 
political stability in the Far East—namely harmonious rela- 
tions between China and Japan, and the return of Japan to 
international collaboration under the Nine Power Treaty. It 
was an honest and courageous policy, the success of which 


would have gained far more for the world at large than for 


Britain herself. Chinese pride and Japanese determination 
may perhaps have doomed it from the start, but the 
attempt was worth making and it is greatly to the discredit of 
the Utopian idealists in this country that they greeted it with 
suspicion and distrust. It is difficult to see what reasonable 
objection can be raised to any attempt we may make to 
relieve tension between the Japanese and ourselves, especially 
in Tientsin, so long as it is confined to a solution of legal 
problems and neither sacrifices a principle nor embarrasses 
the Chungking Government ; but these lofty-minded persons 
appear to find something intrinsically discreditable in being 
courteous and conciliatory, in trying to oil the wheels of inter- 
course both for ourselves and others, and cultivating friendly 
relations with Japan and promoting friendly relations 
between Japan and China. It is fantastic that when the 
Prime Minister or the Secretary of State says in public that 
they desire to improve our relations with Japan they should 
have to defend themselves against attacks as if they had done 
something disgraceful. These are Lord Halifax’s own words : 


We conceive it to be our duty to try to improve our relations 
with Japan, provided no sacrifice of principle is involved, and 
provided we are not called upon to change our policy towards 
China or to evade the obligations of the Treaties to which we are a 
signatory. I think that if you examine the history of the events 
in the Far East since the outbreak of hostilities in 1937, you will 
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find that we have borne the brunt of very strong pressure on our 
interests without any sacrifice of fundamental principle. We have 
continued to maintain our Treaty position and have refused to 
recognise overtly or by implication any Government in China other 
than the National Government. We have, moreover, protested 
against every infringement of the rights which we enjoy by 
Treaty and by International Law. No other nation has done more 
than that, though others have suffered less. 


In the spring of 1937 when the sands were already running 
out the Japanese Ambassador in London opened conversa- 
tions with a view to restoring friendly co-operation in the Far 
East. It was a forlorn hope, for he did not speak for the 
dominant party in Japan; but he was given a courteous 
hearing and the conversations were kept alive until termi- 
nated by the hostilities that broke out near Peking in July. 
In the Annual Survey for 1937 published by Chatham House 
the suggestion is made, without a shred of evidence or shadow 
of justification, that the British Government were con- 
templating a Hoare-Laval plan, by which they would sell 
North China to Japan in return for recognition of British 
interests in the South. When an authoritative work like the 
Annual Survey can make such an irresponsible suggestion it 
is perhaps not altogether surprising that journalists should 
write stuff that inspires a vague uneasiness about the Tientsin 
negotiations. All such fears and suspicions are entirely 
without foundation. 

British interests in Chinese railways, in the salt, the cus- 
toms, the loan services, the settlements and concessions, are 
so interwoven with Chinese interests that her position has 
become almost part of the body politic of China itself. The 
situation is almost as difficult to liquidate as it would be to 
unscramble an egg. With the growing tension in Europe, the 
war and increasing hostility of Japan, Britain is now in a 
position where she cannot stay with safety, and which she 
cannot leave with honour. Nevertheless, she has refused to 
abandon the principles for which she is fighting in the West in 
order to procure relief in the East. When the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities broke out the Brussels Conference was held for the 
sole purpose of discovering whether America was prepared to 
make any contribution towards the system of collective 
security, for a contribution from her might have turned a 
phrase into a fact, an illusion into a reality ; but American 
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public opinion, when tested by President Roosevelt, was 


solidly against any contribution whatever, and the League | 


members then bound themselves individually, but not col- 
lectively, to render China such assistance as was in their 
power. Britain has kept that engagement and, as British 
interests in the Far East have cause to remember, Britain 
is now in consequence regarded in Japan as Public Enemy 
No. 1, the reason openly given for this being that Britain has 
helped and encouraged Chiang Kai-Shek to resist Japan. 
Britain has, in fact, pursued her traditional course. She has 
done her best to conciliate Japanese opinion, to find an accept- 
able compromise, to remain on friendly terms, but she has 
refused to seek safety by the sacrifice of principle. 

Not many people understand what a concession or settle- 


ment in China really is. The Tientsin Concession, like the — 


International Settlement in Shanghai and other similar areas, 
was originally set aside by the Chinese authorities, because 
they recognised the reasonable nature of the foreign mer- 
chants’ request to be allowed to provide themselves with 
amenities such as lighting, water and sanitation, none of 
which the Chinese themselves desired till a much later period. 
It also relieved the Chinese of much trouble and responsibility 
if the foreign community lived apart and looked after its own 
affairs. But on neither side was there any intention to remove 
Chinese nationals residing in the concession from the jurisdic- 
tion of their own authorities. During the period when the 
Chinese were politically weak and ill-acquainted with inter- 
national usage, many practices grew up for which no warrant 
could be found in the treaties or agreements. The removal 
from the concession of a Chinese charged with an offence at 
one time resembled the extradition of a criminal from one 
country to another. But as the Chinese grew politically 
stronger and more determined to assert their rights as the 
Sovereign Power, these encroachments rapidly dwindled 
away. In Shanghai, for example, any Chinese was handed over 
to the authorities outside the International Settlement auto- 
matically and without question on the demand of any Chinese 
modern court. This movement was making rapid progress 
when the Japanese invasion supervened. In the autumn of 
1937 the municipal authorities of the British and French 
Concessions in Tientsin were faced with the situation that 
the Chinese authorities had disappeared and their place been 
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taken by an invading Japanese army. Chinese patriots were 
not slow to perceive the opportunity that the safe shelter of 
the foreign concessions would give them to hatch plots against 
the enemies of their country. An army of occupation, how- 
ever, determined to secure its own safety, was a much more 
formidable proposition for the municipal authorities than 


even a Chinese Nationalist Government determined to recover 


its sovereign rights. Whereas before it had been realised that 
the continued existence of the Concessions depended on due 
regard being paid to the sovereign rights of China, now it was 
clear that the foreign Administrations could only maintain 
their authority if they prevented the concession area from 
being used for purposes that might endanger the security of 
the Japanese army. In the case of the International Settle- 
ment at Shanghai, the Municipal Council, refusing to allow 
their position to be endangered by legal niceties, announced 
that any Chinese found plotting in the Settlement would be 
handed over to the Japanese military authorities. By this 
wise and prompt action much serious trouble was avoided. 
In the British Concession at Tientsin, unfortunately, the 
situation was allowed to deteriorate, and prolonged negotia- 
tions are now necessary. It would be unfortunate if in these 
difficult negotiations Britain, instead of receiving sympathy 
and support, should continue to meet with the suspicion 
and distrust of which some examples have been given 
above. 

In addition to gunmen and plotters the British Concession 
at Tientsin contains something even more embarrassing— 
namely, the stocks of silver in the vaults of the Chinese banks. 
Who is the owner of this silver is a problem more involved 
even than most Chinese problems. When silver was national- 
ised, and a managed currency adopted in 1935, the Provincial 
Governments, while agreeing that the ownership of the silver 
should be nominally transferred to the Central Authority (thus 
maintaining the appearance of a completely unified China), 
refused to part with the actual custody of it. The Hopei 
Provincial Government in particular refused to allow the 
Tientsin silver to be shipped to Shanghai, but it is doubtful 
to what extent this refusal should be attributed to the 
separatist tendencies arising from the traditional cleavage 
between North and South, or to the compulsion of the 
Japanese army. Although the silver thus remained in Tientsin, 
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the notes of the Northern Banks became, under the man- | 
aged currency scheme, legal tender equally with the notes — 
issued in Shanghai. Up to the time that the Japanese set up _ 
their puppet bank in Shanghai in May 1939 (the Hua Hsing 
Bank) the notes of the Northern issues were accepted in 
common with other Chinese national currency notes in 
Shanghai for exchange into foreign currency. The fact that 
the Chinese Government provided out of their own reserves 
foreign exchange for the notes issued in return for the silver 
surrendered in the North is the strongest argument in favour 
of the Chinese Government’s contention that the silver is 
their property ; but if the Chinese Government were unable to 
obtain physical possession of the silver before the Japanese 
invasion their claim to be sole arbiter of its disposal after the 
invasion is hardly likely to go unchallenged. The Hopei 
Government, who might have disputed this claim, have 
disappeared ; and in their place are only the puppet Govern- 
ment and the army of occupation. Even the Japanese have 
not gone so far as to claim that the silver is theirs by right of 
* conquest. They do claim, however, that it should not be 
handed over to the Chinese National Government, which 
never had physical possession of it, or be used as backing for 
that Government’s currency ; but that it should be used as 
backing for the currency which the Japanese, through their 
puppets, are trying to introduce into the occupied territories 
with the express object of destroying the Chinese National 
Currency and driving out all economic enterprise but their 
own. 

Between the two disputants, the British Government are 
placed in an intolerable position. The Chinese Government 
have lost all power and authority in North China and are 
unable to fulfil their Treaty obligations towards British 
nationals or the Administration of the British Concession. 
Nevertheless, the British authorities have maintained the 
integrity of the Concession, thereby contributing to the- 
interests of the Chinese as much as to their own. In the 
stand taken by those authorities, the British community have 
suffered great hardship and substantial loss, and British trade 
in North China has been almost eliminated. As regards the 
silver, whose presence in the Concession is the cause of most 
of these difficulties, the Chinese Government cannot them-- 
selves either remove it or take possession of it. Being a 
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reasonable people, the Chinese are unlikely to refuse to facili- 
tate a settlement that will enable Great Britain to dispose of 
these local difficulties with the Japanese, provided this can be 
done without sacrificing any vital Chinese interest or aban- 
doning any of the principles governing her policy towards 
China. In endeavouring to reach such a settlement Great 
Britain is pursuing her traditional réle of the one great active 
stabilising force in a world which is in real danger of col- 
lapsing into anarchy. In the policy that she has so steadfastly 
pursued in China, Great Britain should receive not merely 
sympathy but the active support of all right-thinking men. 
To greet every offer she makes to restore stability in the Far 
East with suspicion and innuendo is both wrong and foolish. 
Vision to see and courage to act are what the world needs 
to-day, for it is not by any “ fugitive and cloistered virtue,” 
by any doctrine of non-recognition, that the world can be 
saved from the dangers that threaten us. 
Joun Pratt. 


THE WEAPON OF ECONOMIC 
WARFARE. 


IXTY years ago a German Staff officer observed to 

Friedrich Engels that “ the basis of warfare is primarily 

the general economic life of peoples.” In the meantime 
history has shown how true this statement was in respect of 
modern wars. Consequently economic warfare has developed 
into one of the main means of waging war. In the present 
conflict this particular weapon is being used by both sides, 
though with different aims in view. The Western Powers 
mainly use the blockade in order to cut off from Germany 
vital raw materials and foodstuffs. It is hoped that the strain 
of the blockade will interfere with the productive system of 
Germany so as to cause such shortage of food and other con- 
sumers’ goods as would break the morale of the population, 
or such shortage of the various kinds of war materials as 
would lead to a military breakdown. The problem of the 
blockade as a means of economic warfare against Nazi 
Germany has to be put in the material terms of the agents of 
production, i.e. of labour and raw materials, in order to avoid 
the pitfall of taking certain economic theories as absolute 
rules and not as abstract generalisations built on the facts of 
one particular economic system. 

The nature of an economic system is firstly a question as to 
the actual uses to which the economic activities of a country 
are put, and secondly as to which representative groups 
control its economic life. In the interest of the industrialists 
and supported by the Army from the very start, the economic 
policy of the Nazis pursued the one aim of setting rearmament 
going and of preparing for war. Their economy is planned for 
war. Production is limited only by the available amount of 
labour and raw materials. The financial problem can be 
solved by lowering the standard of life as long as it is not made 
to sink below the physiological and psychological minimum. 
Beyond this boundary lies the financial crack which is only a 
phenomenon attendant on the collapse of the productive 
system as a whole. Economic warfare against Germany can- 
not therefore envisage a financial collapse, i.e. inflation, as 
its primary object. 

A financial collapse is, however, just what Germany is 
aiming at in the countries with which she is at war. Though 
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the productive system is increasingly being switched over to 
war needs, the British economy is still fundamentally based 
on the mechanism of free market prices regulating production 
and consumption. In such an economy, inflation as a primarily 
financial phenomenon is possible. It is in the very nature of 
inflation that it changes the distribution of the national 
income in a way which cannot be understood by the population 
at large, though its results are well known to the economist. 
It sets in motion social forces. The spiral of rising prices and 
wages is of necessity dangerous for social peace. Modern war 
makes fundamental changes in, and adaptations of, the eco- 
nomic system unavoidable in order to harness the economic 
activities of a country to the purpose of waging and winning 
the war. If a nation is not prepared to achieve this transfor- 
mation in time by means of a rational policy because this 
would interfere with personal freedom and ride roughshod 
over many interests in industry, commerce and trade, what is 
necessary for the war will inevitably be brought about in an 
underhand and irrational way by inflationary methods. In- 
flation is what the Nazis are aiming at in their economic 
offensive against their adversaries. They hold that the great 
voluntary sacrifices which the systematic transformation into 
a planned war economy entails will not be made in time by 
the Democracies. In this respect the task of the Western 
Powers has certainly been made more hazardous because 
Germany has stolen a march on them by starting her economic 
preparations as far back as 1934. The finishing touches were 
put when, last year, consumption was restricted, prices and 
wages were stabilised, and consumers’ goods industries stopped 
where their output was not absolutely necessary. To make up 
for this advantage of Germany in starting the war prepara- 
tions, the impact of the war efforts on British economic life 
is of necessity all the stronger during the first period of the 
war; accordingly, the financial problem will be the more 
pressing, and the resort to inflation as a means of solving it 
might become the more tempting. 

The belief that economic warfare alone on the part of the 
Western Powers might bring Germany soon to her knees is 
hardly justified by the facts. It may partly be due to the way 
in which the experiences of the last World War are often 
interpreted. It is assumed that Germany broke down under 
thestrain of the blockade. This assumptionis only a half-truth. 
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Only under the strain of actual warfare the lack of 
supplies at the front and famine at home made themselves 
felt in Germany. To an even higher degree the same is true of 
the present war. Furthermore, the disastrous effects which 
the blockade had last time in conjunction with actual warfare 
must partly be accounted for by the incompetent policy of 
the German Government. Its most serious aspect was its 
effect on the food situation of the civilian population. In 
1918 the urban population of Germany went short by 70 per 
cent. of the protein, by 70 per cent. of the fats, and by 25 per 
cent. of the carbohydrates, calculated from the physiological 
minimum. Then, as now, the danger spots with regard to the 
maintenance of the people were the high import ratio of 
feeding stuffs for cattle and pigs, and the complete dependence 
on foreign oil seeds, both deficiencies causing a shortage of 
fats and, secondly, of meat for human consumption. After 
two years of warfare, the home crops had fallen by about 
one-third and the food equivalent of the livestock had been 
reduced by more than $0 per cent. Swift administrative action 
and a well co-ordinated economic policy might have coped 
with the situation to a considerable extent. At that time, 
however, the mechanism of the prices and the secondary 
effects of any partial intervention in the economic sphere were 
not understood. Apart from the rationing of bread cereals, 
no thoroughgoing measures were taken for almost two years. 
The desultory policy of maximum prices disorganised home 
production and stimulated illicit trade. The inconsistent and 
incompetent price and market policy made, by its very nature, 
continual tergiversations necessary, and drove from the 
market the small peasants, who had been responsible for the 
production of one-third of bread cereals and more than two- 
thirds of the animal food. As long as active warfare does not 
throw the economic system of the Nazis out of gear and force 
them to adopt all kinds of makeshift measures in their 
economic policy, one can be sure that the mistakes of the last 
war will not be repeated. 

Finally, the blockade of Germany this time is rather in- 
complete. According to an American estimate, 43 per cent. 
of the German imports in 1938 and 53 per cent. of her exports 
came from European countries with whose German trade the 
blockade cannot interfere. Though Germany can maintain 
a fairly high percentage of her imports, the decisive question 
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is whether she will be able to switch over her imports of 
certain vital raw materials to other countries. In this respect 
the crucial problem is Russia, which also opens up access to 
the whole of Asia. If Russia were only willing to carry on 
trade with Germany on business lines, the latter might 
succeed in blunting the edge of the blockade. Such a change 
to other sources of supply would mainly depend on whether 
Germany is granted sufficient time to devote her activities to 
the task of improving communications with and inside those 
countries. If Germany’s economy were not tested to its limit 
by warfare in the military sense she might, before actual 
warfare starts, have a chance of forestalling the stranglehold 
which the blockade might prove to be in conjunction with it. 
The capacity of the German economic system to withstand 
the strain of the blockade is not easily assessed. To a certain 
degree one must rely on conjecture. Stocks have been laid in. 
About two years’ normal requirements of all the minor non- 
ferrous metals are believed to be stored. For copper and oil 
the estimates range from 75 to go per cent. of the annual 
demands. Germany may increase her supplies of vital raw 
materials by raising their respective production in Germany 
or in countries outside the reach of the blockade, or by the 
production of substitutes. Furthermore, production for 
civilian consumption can be lowered considerably without 
impairing the conduct of the war for some time to come ; 
during the last war for instance, consumption of iron and steel 
actually decreased everywhere. The more civilian consump- 
tion can be reduced, the more labour and raw materials can 
go into war production, into the production of substitutes, 
or that of export goods to pay for more imports of vital raw 
materials. Finally, and that is the decisive point, the whole 
conjecture about an eventual crack of the German economy 
in terms of raw materials, food and labour rests on the 
question to what extent Germany will be compelled to con- 
centrate her resources on war purposes proper. This depends 
entirely on the way in which the war is conducted. If there 
is no military warfare in the customary sense of the word, 
consumption for war purposes will be low, and the economy of 
Germany could probably stand the war strain a long while. 
There is sufficient coal available in Germany and in the 
adjoining territories under her control. Taking lignite into 
account according to its heating value the total production 
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last year almost reached 300 million tons, sufficient to cover 
the additional demands of the substitute factories estimated 
at from 16 to 20 million tons a year. If the blockade lasted for 
a long time, the strain on coal mining might become, however, 
somewhat heavy even without active warfare, in view of the 
fact that the miners already showed signs of slackening before 
the war began. Iron ore Germany must import in large 
quantities. When the blast furnaces building under the Four 
Years’ Plan have started working, the ores for 9 million tons 
of iron will have to be imported provided war-time consump- 
tion is as high as the production during the last year. From 
countries to which she has access in spite of the blockade, 
Germany obtained ores with iron content of 7 million tons, 
of which 54 millions came from Sweden alone. Eighty per 
cent. of the German imports of mineral oil are cut off by the 
blockade. She can now import oil only from Roumania and 
from Russia. It is believed that her consumption apart from 
war needs can be cut down to 4 million tons a year. How 
great the consumption for war needs would be is unknown, 
the lowest estimate being 8 million tons in addition to the 
4 millions for home consumption. Last year German home 
production of motor fuels amounted to approximately 3:5 
million tons; it will increase to perhaps 4°3 millions this 
year and to §-8 millions by 1941/2, provided that the new 
factories for synthetic oil can be completed according to plan. 
Six million tons of mineral oils have been stored, and up to 
April the stocks were increasing. Without somewhat large 
operations in the air, Germany seems in a position to cover 
her needs from her own sources of supply. If, however, even 
moderately active warfare starts, consumption would, accord- 
ing to even the lowest estimates, be so high that she must rely 
on imports from Roumania and, in the last resort, from Russia. 
At present Germany hardly could increase her imports from 
these two countries up to the minimum requirements of 
8 million tons mentioned above. If she could lay her hands 
on the whole Roumanian output, or if she had time and the 
chance to build up satisfactory transport facilities with Russia, 
that might be different. 

There remains the question of rubber and textile fibres. 
Here again one has to suppose that stocks have been laid in. 
According to the official statistics, peace-time consumption 
in Germany amounted to 95,000 tons of rubber. Under the 
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Four Years’ Plan factories with a productive capacity of more 
than 70,000 tons of synthetic rubber are to be completed by 
1941. As for textile fibres, Germany produces herself about 
one-third of her total normal consumption, amounting to I:1 
million tons a year. Two years ago 155,000 tons of the 
substitute fibre (Zellwolle) were produced in Germany ; new 
factories are building and the production may shortly reach 
something like 250,000 tons. There will, however, remain a 
large gap between home supplies and demand. The brunt of 
this shortage will have to be borne by the civilian population, 
as stocks and the small further imports of wool and cotton 
which will be forthcoming will be reserved for the Army. 

As for food, the present normal rations—heavy workers and 
soldiers receive considerably higher ones—are somewhat 
small, but they are far above starvation level. They exceed 
the British rations of 1918 in fats and sugar and provide for 
an amount of meat equal to that actually consumed per head 
in Britain in that year. The crucial question is whether these 
rations can be maintained for the whole period of the war 
as the German Government assure their people. Considerable 
stocks of various agricultural produce have been laid in, e.g. 
5 million tons of feeding cereals, 3-5 millions of bread cereals, 
half a million tons of various oils for human consumption. 
In 1938 German home production yielded an average weekly 
ration of 35 oz. of protein, i.e. double the present normal 
ration, and 12 oz. of fats, i.e. hardly more than the present 
ration. The more the lack of feeding stuffs would make a 
slaughtering policy necessary, the more serious the lack for 
human consumption would become. Fats and feeding stuffs 
must be imported. Before the war, half the amount of fats 
and all the concentrated feeding stuffs came from abroad, 
and only a relatively small share of the German demand can 
be supplied by South Eastern Europe and other countries 
adjoining Germany. Russia is not in a position to provide her 
with fats and oleaginous plants. If Germany, however, could 
build up trade with the Asiatic countries via the Trans- 
Siberian railway and import soya beans from Manchukuo in 
large quantities, if she could considerably increase the pro- 
duction of soya beans—a plant rich in fats and providing also 
valuable feeding stuff for cattle—in the South Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, the situation with regard to fats and feeding 
stuffs would be considerably eased. 
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From this rapid survey a few conclusions may be drawn 
with regard to the results which might reasonably be expected 
from the blockade. As for raw materials, Germany’s weakest 
points seem to be textile fibres for the civilian population and 
mineral oils, provided some kind of intensive warfare were to 
start. The shortage of raw materials is in no respect so serious 
that she could not hope to cope with it as long as no war is 
waged on at least a comparatively big scale. Only if military 
operations compel the German leaders to concentrate the 
economic activities of the country preponderantly on direct 
war needs will Germany seriously feel the pinch of economic 
warfare. This strain would not make itself felt within any 
short lapse of time. Even in respect of mineral oil, Germany 
could go on for more than a year provided that her war-time 
consumption is not higher than 12 million tons. The supplies 
of Roumanian oil and Swedish iron ores would, however, be 
vitally important. If actual military warfare is further post- 
poned the position is even likely to improve. The factories 
building under the Four Years’ Plan are supposed to be com- 
pleted by 1941-2. They will, in considerable additional quan- 
tities, turn out rubber, oil, textile fibres, and synthetic resins as 
substitutes for non-ferrous metals. Furthermore, within from 
two to three years communications with Russia and South 
Eastern Europe might be improved. All this presumes that 
the morale of the population will not be shaken in spite of the 
many hardships which, even without active warfare, the 
civilian population and in particular the German workers will 
have to endure. 

G. O. GaRDENER. 
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THE HAMMER AND SICKLE 
OVER POLAND. 


N the early morning of September 17th, 1939, the Soviet 

troops crossed the Polish border and subsequently occupied 

Eastern Poland, i.e. 195,455 square kilometres (about 
74,406 square miles) with 12,697,000 inhabitants. This in- 
vasion, which was not preceded either by a declaration of war 
or any interruption of diplomatic relations, was carried out in 
open violation of the Treaty of Riga, concluded between 
Russia and Poland on March 18th, 1921, the Non-aggression 
Pact of July 25th, 1932, the Protocol of May 5th, 1934, by 
which the Pact was extended to remain in force until December 
31st, 1945, and the London Convention of July 3rd, 1933, defin- 
ing the term “aggression.” According to this definition, based 
on a proposal made by the Soviets themselves, any State is 
guilty of aggression whose armed forces are the first to invade 
the territory of another State, no matter whether war has 
been declared or not. On the strength of this principle Soviet 
Russia stands convicted of aggression against Poland and the 
fact that she acted in collusion with Germany only makes the 
offence the more heinous. 

Moscow, in a note handed to the Polish Ambassador an 
hour before the invasion, declared that treaties with Poland 
were no longer binding, since the Polish State at that juncture 
“ had already ceased to exist.” This assertion is false. A large 
section of the Polish Army was still intact; after having 
made a gallant stand against the German advance on the 
Vistula and the San, these troops were about to take up a 
strong position farther to the east, on the line of the rivers 
Dniester and Styr, with Rumania, Poland’s ally, in their rear. 
Warsaw, the capital, resplendent with all the embellishments 
with which the last twenty years had endowed this city, was 
still stemming the tide of German invasion ; it was only on 
September zgth that, after a heroic resistance, it fell into the 
hands of the enemy, a heap of smouldering ashes and shape- 
less ruins. Lw6w, that stronghold of Polish culture in the east, 
whose coat of arms bore the motto Semper fidelis, was still 
withstanding the German siege; cut off from its water 
supply, harassed by air raids, exposed at short range to the 
fire of heavy artillery, the city, with its population—including 
refugees—of nearly one million and a garrison of 160,000 men, 
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held out until September 22nd, when it was forced to sur- 
render to the Red Army. The then President of the Republic 
of Poland and the members of the Cabinet did not relinquish 
Polish soil until the night of September 17th and 18th. These 
facts show that Soviet Russia’s dastardly attack was not 
the consequence but the immediate cause of Poland’s 
collapse. 

The Soviet Government furthermore declared that Russia 
was forced to intervene, in order to liberate her “ sister 
nations,” the Ukrainians and White Ruthenians. It must 
however be borne in mind that Ukrainians and Ruthenians 
constitute only 34 per cent. and the White Ruthenians only 
8 per cent. of the total population of Eastern Poland, whilst 
the Poles form a relative majority of 40 per cent. Apart from 
a restricted number of professed Communists, neither 
Ruthenians and Ukrainians, nor White Ruthenians, all of 
them adherents of the Christian Faith, have ever expressed 
the faintest desire of becoming incorporated in Soviet Russia, 
whose terroristic suppression of all separatist tendencies, - 
initiated under the catchword of a “ moral and political 
unification of the Soviet people,” is the very negation of any 
form of nationalism that might run counter to modern Russian 
“‘ imperialism,” as practised by Stalin and his clique. Soviet 
Russia refrained, on the other hand, from resorting to the 
subterfuge, used by Tsarist governments, that the occupied 
territories are “ essentially Russian,” for she is well aware 
that the number of Russians inhabiting Eastern Poland does 
not exceed I per cent. of its entire population. 

The late Czechoslovak President, T. Masaryk, has used the 
term “anthropomorphism” in describing the Bolshevik 
system as being specifically adapted to Russian mentality 
which, owing to the tyranny of White and Red autocrats, has 
lost all sense of criticism. Be this as it may, one thing is 
certain: the population of Eastern Poland, including 
peasants, workers and the intelligentsia, were quick to notice 
the deficiencies of the Bolshevik régime, as compared with 
conditions to which they had been accustomed and, in particu- 
lar, began to realise the world-wide difference existing between 
the theoretical principles set forth in Stalin’s constitution of 
December 5th, 1939, and the manner in which they are being 
enforced by the Soviet authorities. 


According to Articles 134 and 135 of this Constitution 
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elections to all Councils of Workers’ Delegates are to be based 
on universal, equal and direct suffrage, the ballot to be secret. 
All citizens of the U.S.S.R. who have attained the age of 
eighteen, irrespective of race, nationality, creed, education, 
residence, social origin, financial standing and _ previous 
activities, are entitled to vote and to be elected themselves. 
The elections to the so-called National Assembly of Western 
Ukraina, comprising the whole southern part of the occupied 
area, which took place on October 22nd, 1939, were based on 
lists of candidates who had been designated in advance by 
the Soviet authorities, one candidate being allotted to each 
constituency. Not only permanent residents but also all the 
refugees were compelled to vote, special lists of ‘‘ electors ” 
having previously been drawn up under the direct supervision 
of the “‘ Red Militia ” or temporary police force. The persons _ 
thus registered were instructed to vote for the official candi- 
date. Should they however prefer to give their vote to an 
outsider, in that case they would have to inscribe his name on 
their ballot in a separate booth. Those who availed themselves 
of this facility were taken note of by the supervising officials 
and exposed themselves, invariably, to repressive measures. 
No figures regarding the final result of this ‘“‘ plebiscite ”’ were 
published, with the exception of a short statement to the effect 
that “all official candidates had been elected by an over- 
whelming majority of votes.” None of those who voted could, 
at that date, have been citizens of the U.S.S.R., as the actual 
“enactments,” incorporating ‘“‘ Western Ukraina” and 
“ Western White Ruthenia” in the Ukrainian and White 
Ruthenian Soviet Republics respectively, were not promul- 
gated until November 15th last. This is how the elective 
system, claimed by the Bolsheviks to be “ the most pro- 
gressive in the world,” is handled in practice. 

Prior to their final absorption by the centralised organisa- 
tion of the Soviet Union, trade unions throughout Eastern 
Poland have been reorganised in a “ vertical” sense, i.e. a 
separate syndicate has been set up individually for each in- 
dustrial establishment. In all these cases workmen have had 
to elect so-called technical factory committees, now running 
the establishments in the place of the dispossessed owners. 
Referring to these elections the Red Standard, the official 
Bolshevik organ appearing in Lwow, on November 3oth last 
made the following very characteristic remarks : 

VoL, CLVIII. 5 
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The workmen have manifestly taken up a strong stand in all 
matters bearing on the reorganisation of their representative 
organs, and they have likewise given proofs of great vigilance in 
dealing with certain elements hostile to the workers, especially 
strikebreakers. In the course of registration formalities which 
preceded elections they have unmasked many a leading member 
of the Jewish “ Bund ” fraction, the Polish Socialist Party, etc., 
as well as members of nationalistic and Fascist organisations who 
formerly, having been employed in trade unions, sold their fellow 
workers and made their life blood, nay, their very existence the 
object of vile barter. . 


And 

The extraordinary activity manifested by workers and labourers 
during the period when members of trade unions were being regis- 
tered, is a fact entitling us to state with full security that our 
methods of verifying the lists of electors, as a preparatory measure 
preceding actual elections to the representative organs of trade 
unions, will enable us to create a solid basis for syndicalism in the 
recently liberated parts of the Ukraina. 


Such, in the writer’s own words, is the real aspect of the 
“ system of enlightened democracy,” on which the nationali- 
sation of industry is alleged to be based. As a means of 
abolishing unemployment nationalisation will, no doubt, 
likewise fall short of expectations, for the method of labelling 
thousands of workers from the very outset as “ counter- 
revolutionists ”” and “persons addicted to sabotage” is 
precisely a means of creating so many unemployed. 
According to Article 125 of the Constitution, freedom of 
speech and of the press, the right of forming associations and 
taking part in assemblies is accorded all citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
At one of the public meetings held for the purpose of discussing 
the merits of the system, elaborated by Marx, Lenin and 
Stalin, the chairman, after having expressly quoted the 
aforesaid article, called upon those present to utter their 
opinions freely. A young student thereupon stood up and 
asked two questions of the chairman. If, he said, the living 
standard in the U.S.S.R. was as high and the productive 
capacity of the economic system as great as represented, why 
then was the substance of Eastern Poland being transferred 
into the interior of Russia ?, He furthermore inquired why the 
“plebiscite” preceding the incorporation of “ Western 
Ukraina ” in Soviet Russia had been held so early, before the 
population concerned had yet had time to acquire some 
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experience of the working of the Soviet system? Both ques- 
tions remained unanswered. The following night, however, 
the youth was arrested and deported to an unknown destina- 
tion whence he did not return. 

The “ National Assembly ” issued two declarations, dated 
October 29th, 1939, the one sanctioning the nationalisation of 
banks and larger industrial establishments, the other pro- 
claiming the confiscation of all estates belonging to private 
landowners, religious establishments and former high officials 
of the Polish State, together with buildings, appurtenances, 
inventory and livestock, the whole to be handed over to the 
“working” peasantry for exploitation. These measures, 
however, satisfied neither the workmen nor the peasants. 
The workman, now supposed to be the master of his factory or 
workshop, had in reality become far more dependent on the 
committee running the establishment than he had ever been 
on his former employer, the “ parasite” who “ had pressed 
the life out of him.”” Formerly the worker was able, if dis- 
missed, to find employment with a competitor of his late 
chief, to-day he must either join one of the labour gangs 
employed on public works, or he is thrown out of work 
altogether and must face starvation, for Article 12 of the 
Constitution is explicit: ‘‘ He who does no work may not 
eat.” As regards real and nominal wages, workers, including 
those qualified according to “ Stachanow” standards, are 
now in a far worse position than before, when normal wages as 
expressed in roubles were higher and the purchasing power of 
Polish currency far greater than that of the Soviet currency 
to-day. They had been able then to maintain a comparatively 
high living standard, such as aroused the envy of the Red 
Army in the first days of the occupation. Far from raising 
the productive capacity of labour, present conditions have 
brought about a marked regression in this respect ; this has 
been hinted at in the Soviet press, where certain ‘“‘ shortcom- 
ings” in nationalisation methods have already been criticised. 

The peasants had been led to believe that they would be 
accorded some form of ownership of the land allotted to 
them ; what they received instead was purely nominal pos- 
session burdened with numerous obligations on their part. 
They were ordered to draw up specified lists of all their stocks 
of agricultural products. Taking this to be a sign of approach- 
ing “ collectivisation,” the peasants, Poles and Ruthenians 
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alike, began to market the bulk of their products in exchange 
for the necessaries of life, such as clothes, shoes and under- 
wear, which they lacked. A spirit of co-operation soon began 
to make itself felt in the face of oppression, the Ukrainian 
drew nearer to the Pole, the peasant to the former land- 
owner. Many peasants refrained from cultivating the land 
allotted to them. Many a former landowner owed his life to 
peasants who in secret provided him with food and other 
articles from the holdings that had been taken from him. 
Religious feeling deepened, despite atheistic propaganda. 
Independent trade and handicrafts were swept away in the 
wake of “ socialisation,” “‘ nationalisation ” and “ collectivi- 
sation,’ embracing all branches of production. 

Bolshevik propaganda is based on the principle of “ in- 
fallibility ” and, in its form, apodictic. It has become an 
object in itself, quite detached from réality. It is hammered 
into the heads of a public terrified into submissiveness, like a 
lesson imparted to a class of schoolchildren. But no amount 
of propaganda could blind the population of Eastern Poland 
to the terrible reality which, with the force of an elemental 
catastrophe, was engulfing the work of centuries in its whirl- 
pool of destruction. The outward aspects of these develop- 
ments were visible at every step: endless bread queues, 
markets stripped of all commodities, including those of 
primary necessity, carried away into the depths of Russia by 
successive detachments of the Red Army ; all available sup- 
plies of fuel seized during an abnormally cold winter ; ‘‘ bour- 
geois ”’ families driven by hunger to sell the last remnants of 
their property to passers-by in the streets, before this par- 
ticular form of “ free trade ”’ was likewise prohibited ; soaring 
prices, coupled with complete disorganisation of offer and 
demand ; the sudden withdrawal, towards the end of Decem- 
ber last, of the Polish currency which up to that date had been 
legal tender on a par with the rouble, the result being that the 
broad masses of the population, having clung to the zloty, 
were deprived of all means of subsistence ; ceaseless “ regis- 
trations ” (summonses to furnish all kinds of personal in- 
formation) whereby all inhabitants were forced to spend most 
of their time waiting outside public offices, only to learn, in 
the end, that the whole procedure had been cancelled and 
must be repeated afresh; the requisition of all private lodgings, 
terminated in many cases by the entire removal of the 
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furniture according to a list prepared in advance ; wholesale 
arrests made by the G.P.U. (political counter police) amongst 
prominent Poles and Ukrainians, no matter what their age or 
status, the learned professions, students and, finally, artisans 
and peasants suspected of reactionary or “ unorthodox ” 
communistic convictions. 
Officials, employees and teachers were replaced by 
“ specialists ” imported from Russia. The obstruction of all 
legal activities, coupled with a lack of consistent control on 
the part of the authorities, gave rise to all kinds of abuses, 
such as profiteering, the clandestine traffic in official permits, 
certificates and seals, in short to an orgy of “ speculation.” 
The corruption of morals manifested itself in countless 
denunciations, sycophantism, espionage and betrayals of 
trust, openly favoured by the régime. The crowning iniquities 
perpetrated on a defenceless population were the compulsory 
enlistment, in December, of all male persons from 18 to So 
years of age for the Red Army, and the mass deportations of 
Poles from the occupied territories to the interior of Russia, 
carried out with revolting cruelty, with the manifest intention 
of diminishing the Polish element in “‘ Western Ukraina.” 
Soviet Russia’s occupation of Eastern Poland, unjustifiable 
in itself, is likewise deplorable from the point of view of 
European interests, for it is but a part of her vast scheme of 
expansion, directed in the first instance against the chain 
of independent States between the Baltic and the Black Sea of 
which Poland was the strongest link. By doing away with the 
common frontiers connecting Poland with the Baltic States 
in the north and Rumania and Hungary in the south and by 
occupying her place, the Soviets have now gained a position 
of predominance endangering the independence of these 
States, and forming a potential basis for further aggression on 
their part in Central and South-East Europe. There can be 
no doubt that, in the face of these dangers, a victory of the 
Allied cause will necessitate in this part of Europe the recon- 
struction on a broader, firmer and more stable basis of a 
protective system of independent States, linked together by 
alliances of a political, economic and even military nature. 
Democracy in Europe should not rest on the West alone, 
it must likewise obtain a firm footing in the East, if its 
supremacy is to be ensured for an indefinite length of time. 
GrorGE ADAMKIEWICZ. 


HITLER’S SUCCESS AMONG GERMANS 
OUTSIDE THE eit ia 


HEN German troops occupied Congress-Poland in 

1915 and the army of General Mackensen penetrated 

into the Carpathians, even officers of high rank in the 
military hierarchy were distinctly surprised to find them- 
selves being addressed by the population in the dialects of 
Swabia and the Palatinate. They, in common with the 
Germans of the Reich as a whole, were completely ignorant of 
the fact that it was the proverbial industry of the Swabians 
and Hessians who had been settled amongst the Ukrainians 
in Volhynia for 150 years which had brought world renown to 
the Lodz textile trade. The subjugation of the Slav east by 
the prowess of the Teutonic Knights is, of course, taught in 
all German schools ; but one would seek in vain in the text- 
books for even a hint of the millions of Germans who have 
staunchly upheld and in many instances contributed to the 
enrichment of German culture in foreign surroundings amidst 
non-German peoples for centuries. Hohenzollern Germany 
was completely lacking in any understanding of Germans 
outside its borders, nor did it show the slightest interest in 
their hard lot. Germans.in the homeland were aware that 
fellow-countrymen were engaged as expert mining engineers 
and factory executives in the Ural industrial undertakings, 
and that these experts amassed considerable wealth in a 
relatively short space of time. But of the 600,000 impover- 
ished German peasants eking out a bare existence in the 
Volga basin and clinging tenaciously despite all hardships to 
their native German customs and usages they were entirely 
ignorant. Visitors to Czarist Russia noted that Germans of 
Baltic stock held high posts in Government service, but there 
was no realisation on the part of the German people that there 
were 150,000 of their race amongst the Latvians and Esthon- 
ians and that the privileged position of these Germans in 
trade and commerce dated back to the twelfth century. The 
writer retains a vivid recollection of the utter amazement 
exhibited by an expert in the German Foreign Office in 1923 
on being informed that amongst the Ukrainians in Galicia 
are to be found compact groups of Catholic and Evangelical 
settlers whose German traditions were so deeply engrained 
that their methods of cultivation to-day are the self-same 
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methods used by their forefathers in Bohemia and Baden. 
The Saxons of Transylvania, who were cared for by the 
Protestants of the Reich, were somewhat better known, and 
the spiritual needs of the German Catholics in Roumania were 
occasionally discussed in episcopal circles when the Roumanian 
Bishops complained of the shortage of priests in the German 
Settlement areas. Apart from this the fostering of relations 
with their fellow-countrymen abroad was left to the various 
denominational missionary societies. State assistance and 
support was reserved for those who devoted their lives to 
service in the colonies, in return for which they were assured 
of a comfortable retirement on pension in the motherland. 
In contrast the attitude of Austria to the problem of the 
German settlers was very different. The peculiar structure of 
the Danubian monarchy, with its admixture of races, made it 
almost inevitable that Austro-Germans, no matter where they 
lived or what their origin, were always deeply conscious of a 
common tie. The spiritual needs of the Germans on the 
plateaux of Istria were known to the Tyrolean, and the 
Steiermarker understood the difficulties of the Sudeten. This 
bond of solidarity found expression in more practical ways 
than the mere exchange of grievances, and the Sudeten 
quarrymen and the Volhynian woodcutters contributed 
generously from their relatively greater financial resources. 
Two associations were formed to provide German schools, 
the Siidmark and the Nordmark dealing with Croatia and 
Bohemia and Moravia respectively. The suitability from a 
national point of view of the teachers in these schools was 
ensured by their being trained and tested by a specially formed 
organisation. The direction of these organisations was 
exclusively in the hands of men who had come into prominence 
through the Schonerer and Wolff movements, two political 
factions the most important points of whose programme were 
adopted by Adolf Hitler; but this aroused no misgivings. 
Both the Siidmark and the Nordmark were strongly imbued 
with the racial theory but, for motives of prudence, their 
propaganda on this point was very unobtrusive. Jews, 
however emphatically German their outlook, were excluded 
from membership. Towards religious questions their attitude 
was one of self-imposed reserve, but a careful, even anxious, 
watch was maintained lest Catholic influence should become 
too strong. The cult of the ancient German mythology was, 
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on the other hand, keenly fostered. Summer solstice celebra- 
tions were a prominent feature of the year’s programme, and 
so keen was the desire of all Germans to take their share in 
the work of caring for their compatriots in need abroad that 
even prominent Catholics delivered the festival oration on 
these occasions without incurring the reproach of laxity. In 
Germany this cult was left to a few students’ clubs which 
were regarded with good-natured amusement ; but in Austria 
the wirepullers succeeded in elevating it to the position of 
a matter of the first concern for all Germans, and even 
Catholics associated themselves with it little dreaming of 
the catastrophe which was one day to befall them through 
the instrumentality of this same nationalist movement. 

With the downfall of the Austrian monarchy the work 
which had been carried on amongst the German inhabitants of 
the border states collapsed. Most of its protégés came under 
Czech rule ; some became Poles overnight and yet others fell 
to Roumania, whilst a small remainder were absorbed by J ugo- 
slavia. The separation of the South Tyrol was perhaps the 
bitterest blow, but Austria was herself in the throes of a 
struggle for her own economic existence and was powerless 
to render any practical help in answer to the appeals which 
reached her from her former subjects. Meanwhile the Germans 
of the Reich had taken over the “ mission ” of caring for their 
nationals settled abroad. 

The surrender of German territory to the newly resurrected 
Poland brought about a fundamental change in the German 
outlook. The more the cultural and material status of their 
separated nationals deteriorated the keener became the 
interest of the Reich in their fate. The constant stream of 
complaints from Czechoslovakia and Poland was received 
with attentive ears. Organisations for the assistance of those 
in the separated areas were formed mostly under the direction 
of natives of the parts in question. The Austrians were 
naturally the chief experts in this problem, and it is not 
surprising, therefore, to find the Association for the Protection 
of Germans Abroad led by Dr. Hans Steinacher, a native of 
the province of Karnten, occupying a dominating position 
amongst the many organisations, The scope of the Catholic 
Bontfatiusverein, originally an emigration society, was 
extended and it became a “ Reichs Association for Catholic 
Germans Abroad.” It was largely due to the activities of this 
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Association that the Holy See insisted after 1926 on the 
inclusion in all Concordats of the principles laid down in the 
Protection of Minorities Treaty of 1919. It would be a valu- 
able piece of research to examine how the Protection of 
Minorities, as regards ecclesiastical affairs, which was wrung 
from the Governments and entrusted to the Episcopates of 
the various countries by the Holy See, has worked in practice. 
The importance attached to this new measure by the Church 
was Clearly shown by the appointment of Cardinal Schulte as 
Protector of all German Catholics abroad by Pius XI, who 
thus recognised such care as a proper function of the mother- 
land. For practical reasons the Bishop of Osnabruck was 
later entrusted with the care of all German Catholics in 
Eastern Europe, and the Primate of Poland, Cardinal Hlond, 
exercised a similar supervision of Poles outside their own 
country. In the newly constituted states it was often sought 
to misuse the Church by calling on the clergy to assist in the 
process of denationalising the areas occupied by minorities, 
and the Vatican had, therefore, very good reason to take up 
the cause of these minorities in the fight for their rights. The 
provisions for the Protection of Minorities in the Concordats, 
which were naturally enough strenuously opposed by all 
Governments, were intended to prevent such abuses. The 
decision regarding changes in the pastoral care of minority 
Catholics was not left to the Bishop, still less to the local 
clergy, but was reserved entirely to the National Conference 
of Bishops of the country concerned. As a result of this 
positive attitude of the Holy See towards the minority 
question, the R.K.A. (Reichsverband fiir die katholischen 
Auslandsdeutschen) became the principal instrument for the 
care of Catholics abroad, and its importance was further 
increased by the fact that almost two-thirds of the settlers 
were in fact Catholics. The Deutsches Auslandsinstitut was 
set up in Stuttgart as a central clearing house for all questions 
arising out of the work and was staffed by experts coming from 
all the settlement areas. The choice fell on Stuttgart because 
it was from Swabia that most of the original pioneers hailed. 
The existing organisations, both Catholic and non-Catholic, 
held holiday courses by means of which all Germans at home 
or abroad could obtain training to fit them for the task to 
which they desired to devote themselves. Young men of the 
professional classes in the diaspora were assisted to attend 
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German universities without conditions except in the case of 
theological students. These latter, of whom there was always 
a dearth in the settlements, had to undertake to return to 
the land of their birth. Bishop Geyer set up a seminary in 
Godesberg-am-Rhein for the training of priests from all parts. 
As, however, most of the Succession States insisted that the 
clergy must have studied in native educational institutions 
this venture was foredoomed to failure. 

Neither of the two chief organisations, the Verein fir das 
Auslandsdeutschtum and the R.K.A., was in a_ position 
permanently to raise the enormous sums required by volun- 
tary contributions. The heavy drain on their resources did 
not diminish as the denationalisation of the Eastern Settle- 
ment Zones progressed; the continued expropriation of 
German landed estates involved the cessation of the subsidies 
which the former owners had paid to help local German 
educational institutions. Whenever a German school ceased 
to be maintained by the state steps had to be taken to replace 
it by a private school provided that funds were forthcoming 
for its future maintenance. Low grain prices and the expense 
of measures necessary for the improvement of the land had 
involved German agriculture in the Reich in the greatest 
difficulties. Despite this, however, the earnest appeals for 
help from abroad could not be ignored. An inter-party con- 
ference, in which all parties of the Reichstag, except the 
Communists, participated, led to the creation of the “‘ German 
Foundation” to regulate the care of Germans abroad on 
uniform lines and to provide the requisite funds for this 
purpose. Centralisation, which was so distinctive a charac- 
teristic of the Weimar Republic, was to be introduced, but 
at the same time it was wisely decided to leave the fullest 
initiative to private enterprise and not to restrict in any way 
the activities of the existing organisations. Even the Social 
Democrats, who had long since quitted the Government 
Coalition, took an active part in the work and raised no 
objection to the appointment of an exponent of the extreme 
Right as President of the Foundation, nor was their co- 
operation in any way affected when the Upper Silesian 
Deputy, Prelate Ulitzka, took over the Presidency. The whole 
body was pervaded with a sense of community of purpose 


such as had never previously been felt in any German 
Parliamentary body. 
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The tasks of the German Foundation increased as the 
distress abroad became more pressing. The gradual deteriora- 
tion in the education of German youth rendered imperative 
the rapid opening of private schools in the Settlements wher- 
ever the legally required quota of pupils existed. The amounts 
required ran into millions of marks and for their proper 
administration a special department was instituted, the 
Cultural Section of the German Foundation, which also 
assumed the task of fostering the non-political associations 
abroad. Another section cared for German Agriculture and 
Credit Institutes in the Minority lands and a company was 
formed, under the direction of the former Reichstag Deputy, 
Max Winkler, to support the existing German newspapers 
throughout the world, many of which were in sore financial 
straits. Winkler did not confine himself to assisting those 
papers which were working at a loss ; in the course of time he 
bought up newspapers which had proved goodly sources of 
income to their proprietors and, incidentally, the publishing 
rights in these instances were mostly acquired at an extortion- 
ate price. In actual fact long before the “ accession to power ” 
Max Winkler, who is one of the few men in the service of the 
new régime after having been one of its bitterest opponents, 
controlled no fewer than 460 German newspapers published 
outside Germany. They represented the most varied political 
and philosophical tendencies and, in all fairness, it must be 
strongly emphasised that not the slightest pressure was 
brought to bear on their editors as regards contributors or 
even their editorial contents. Socialist papers were permitted 
to pay homage to Marxist principles without any restriction, 
nor were conservative organs required to give up their mon- 
archist views. The political friends of the publishers in the 
Committee of the German Foundation jealously watched over 
their interests in this respect and saw to it that they received 
the maximum possible subsidies. In return their proteges had 
to justify their existence whenever elections were held. 

As a result of this policy of concentration the German Press 
abroad was in a state of precarious dependence on the Central 
Organisations in Berlin. Some of the politically more far- 
sighted leaders raised their voices in protest against a policy 
which tended to restrict the individuality of the minorities, 
but, in spite of their warnings, the German Co-operatives and 
Credit Institutes abroad were organised and subsidised on 
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exactly the same basis. Trustees appointed by Berlin every- 
where supervised the granting of credits to the Co-operatives, 
and this is the practice even to-day wherever such institutions 
continue to function. The question of the economic soundness 
of the Co-operatives and their associated undertakings does 
not arise. When any difficulty occurs their close connection 
with Berlin relieves them of their greatest anxiety, and they 
have weathered crises which similar non-German concerns 
have only been able to survive with the help of Government 
subsidies. 

When the National Socialists seized power in 1933 they 
found this widespread, smoothly-working machine ready to 
their hands. This they can hardly have expected as their 
knowledge of the organisation was very sketchy and they had 
as far as possible been prevented from gaining an insight into 
its working. At no time had the Party been approached to 
send a deputy to the Inter-Party Committee, since previous 
to January 1933 no Group abroad had adopted Hitler’s 
programme as its own. On the contrary warnings had been 
pouring in from all quarters urging resistance to any attempt 
on the part of the Nazis to gain influence in the sphere of the 
Minorities. 

It is important to have a clear picture of the position in 
1933. In Czechoslovakia representatives of the great German 
parties were in the Government. A resolution rejecting 
National Socialism as the policy of the German Minority was 
adopted at a congress of all the German Associations in 
Poland. In Jugoslavia the decision lay with the two Catholic 
leaders, Senator Grass] and Stephan Krafft, and there could 
be no question of the ill-famed “ Fihrer ” system for the 
German democrats of Esthonia and Latvia. The representa- 
tive of the German Minority in Roumania was Under-Secretary 
of State Franz Brandsch, and he certainly had not the 
remotest intention of jeopardising the settlement which had 
been reached with the Government in Bucharest. Such 
radical movements as were in evidence were mostly supported 
by the young unemployed or by bankrupt business men and 
impoverished agriculturists, and it was from these elements 
that Hitler derived what support he actually received in the 
foreign settlement areas. It can be easily understood that 
these malcontents did their utmost to arouse the interest of 
their Berlin friends. Denunciations followed one upon the 
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other thick and fast and were all carefully collected and filed 
in the archives of the Foreign Section of Reichsminister Hess’s 
department. At first the National Socialists had their hands 
full with the “ purging” of the German Administration. 
Three months after the “ assumption of power,” however, 
they had mastered the intricacies of the minorities problem 
and controlled the whole of the existing organisations. The 
Secretary of State in the newly formed Reichspropaganda 
Ministry, Dr. Funk, now Minister for National Economy and 
President of the Reichsbank, was entrusted with the super- 
vision of the Press Section of the German Foundation, and 
at once set about the task of securing the necessary uniformity 
on which National Socialism lays so much stress and im- 
portance. In most cases owners and staffs submitted to the 
orders of Berlin. Socialist papers were suppressed under the 
pretence that they were not self-supporting and the former 
Party organs soon adopted the Nazi tune. Here and there a 
Catholic paper endeavoured to remain true to its past and 
carry on the fight against National Socialism, but this resist- 
ance was soon broken. Those who fought against Glezch- 
schaltung were dismissed on the most trivial pretexts and 
so reduced to silence. This process was much facilitated by 
the large number of renegades who coveted their positions. 
One year after the seizure of power the Minority Press 
beyond the borders of the Reich was dutifully harnessed in 
the service of Gébbels propaganda. The only exception was 
the Czechoslovakian Press, and it is significant that there the 
Social Democratic and the Catholic Press maintained their 
independence. Berlin had already obtained a strong influence 
over the German Nationalist Press in Czechoslovakia in the 
same way as it controlled the widespread German Credit 
Institute through the German Foundation. As the German 
Co-operatives had already forfeited their independence their 
“ unification” presented no difficulties, and the same was true 
of the cultural associations which were dependent on sub- 
sidies for their very existence. The school teachers, who had 
hitherto been active in the cultural associations, adopted an 
attitude of reserve. The sword of Damocles, in the shape of 
dismissal, was suspended over them should they venture to 
oppose the new régime. They preferred to say nothing. Some 
denying their past attempted to put into practice the theory 
that National Socialism was compatible with the German 
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cultural mission abroad. A civil war unique in German 
history shattered the unity which had become part and parcel 
of the German Settlement Movement wherever it had taken 
root. Germans in Roumania indulged in street affrays and in 
Poland the feud was fought out with knives and revolvers. 
The struggle is still going on in Jugoslavia, although the 
former leaders, Dr. Krafft and Dr. Gressl, have long since 
relinquished their positions and been rewarded by an assured 
and carefree retirement in Berlin. Millions of marks have 
been spent on purchasing the acquiescence of the former 
leaders in the fight against National Socialism. Even the 
clergy of the two great Christian denominations were bribed 
into silence. 

The motives which induced local leaders to submit to Nazi 
“ Unification,” or at any rate to leave the way open for it by 
resigning their posts, were in the main extremely selfish ones. 
Speaking with full personal knowledge of conditions in the 
eastern and south-eastern European countries, we insist that 
they shirked the struggle in order to ensure for themselves 
personal wellbeing, for they were fully aware of the disintegrat- 
ing effects of the Nazi subterranean activities. Their charac- 
ters were too weak to stand up to the crucial test when it came. 
The fact that, despite the most ruthless terrorism, 18,000 
Germans in Latvia rejected the call to emigrate back to the 
Reich, that there are compact groups in Jugoslavia and 
Roumania which have not succumbed to the Nazi psychosis, 
and that there is a steadily growing anti-Hitler movement 
amongst the Germans in the Argentine and in Brazil, is 
further proof that not all Germans accept the corrupt system 
of Berlin. The Germans abroad were never won over to 
National Socialism by a sense of conviction, rather were they 
for the most part the unwilling victims of that foul régime. 
For this the foolish policy of the Majority States must bear 
a large part of the blame inasmuch as they were never able 
to bind to themselves the German elements whose loyalty 
was not merely a matter of lip-service. They have proved 
their uprightness by the way they are sharing the ill-treatment 
meted out to the Majority Lands in the present epochal 
struggle. How many of Hitler’s aims would have been 
brought to nought had not the blinding light of nationalism 
hidden the future from the nations! 


J.C. Mater-Huttscuin. 


THE EROICA SYMPHONY. 


HE theme of Death is one that has haunted some of the 

greatest minds that the world has ever known. Shake- 

speare for a while, Donne, A’schylus, Dante, and in our 
own day D. H. Lawrence, are but a few who have been 
dominated by it; but not one of these has attempted to 
lighten its shadows or to mitigate its power. Rather has it 
been the temptation of genius to paint Death darker than it 
need appear, as something alien and elemental, the final 
riddle that is left staring in the face of life when all others 
have been solved. Emily Bronté in Wuthering Heights, 
AEschylus in his tragedies and Beethoven in his greater sym- 
phonies, seem almost to have been in love with those dark and 
elemental powers whose ultimate total is summed up in 
Death. Nietzsche felt this so strongly about Beethoven and 
Wagner that he spoke of their music as an utterly dangerous 
attempt to resolve the riddle of the universe in terms of dis- 
integration and destruction, of doom and defeat instead of 
the lust and the power to live. 

We all know the plight into which the great German 
philosopher has led his countrymen—not once only but over 
and over again—by that insistence on the righteousness of 
power ; but it would seem as though his diagnosis of Beet- 
hoven was based upon a fundamental misunderstanding, a 
blunder which supposed that to look down the valley of 
shadows was to be annihilated by it. There is nothing of 
defeat in the greater works of Beethoven, whose last Move- 
ment was a blaze of triumph untouched by a single note of 
bravado ; and, even if it be maintained that a sense of final 
victory is missing from the Eroica Symphony, in which he 
gives a portrait of the hero’s pilgrimage, it may, I think, be 
fairly retorted that Death is itself so much a part of the heroic 
vocation that to end in a triumph over Death would be to 
baulk the real issue and escape its final implications. 

It is, in fact, a symphony from which the theme of Death 
is never entirely absent, not even in the First Movement 
whose purport is, I suspect, to portray the hero in his pil- 
grimage through life. That First Movement is undoubtedly 
the greatest thing that Beethoven had produced up to date 
and is generally thought to mark the transition from the first. 
to the second of the three great phases of his career. Not only 
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is it conceived upon an immense scale, compositionally, emo- 
tionally and intellectually ; but it is executed from first to 
last with a sureness of touch that is characteristic of Beet- 
hoven at his later and greater period. It pours out in a 
triumphant ecstasy of thought and feeling—this splendid and 
terrible description of the hero’s pilgrimage—a portrait in 
which love, danger, loyalty and death, are blended into a 
single pattern of music. 

The breath-taking ecstasy of the music itself sweeps the 
hearer along ; but all the while, beneath the blasts and peals 
of orchestration, he can see as in a vision all that is being met 
and overcome by the hero on his journey. There is joy in the 
announcement of the first and principal theme; but it is 
never merely the fierce joy of battle. There is a sense through- 
out the entire Movement of big things to be fought for—of a 
great inspirational activity ; but there is also (particularly in 
the great answering theme of the second subject) a positively 
unearthly assurance of victory that is of the ages—though 
perhaps of no particular age. It is just this sense of ultimate 
victory and present struggle that gives to the whole symphony 
its predominantly “ heroic”? character; and it is therefore 
not, I think, surprising that one whose conception of creation 
was earthly and transient, as was Nietzsche’s, should have 
missed that note of eternal victory, and heard in this Move- 
ment only the recurring theme of Death. 

For in this Movement with its mighty climaxes and splendid 
turbulences, its sudden gleams of danger and terrific possi- 
bilities, there are all the while two haunting themes calling 
and answering each other. These are not the mighty life-and- 
death themes of the final Movement which show the two ends 
to which the hero may come ; but each expresses in itself the 
elemental qualities of life and death. The First Movement is 
actually, I maintain, a sublimation of both life and death into 
something higher, a something into which both will go without 
any remainder like a complete sacrifice; and thus I regard 
the First Movement of the Eroica Symphony as an epic of 
the hero’s pilgrimage. It is undertaken in the teeth of death 
with a full knowledge of its tragic reality ; but belief in life 
haunts it throughout, a belief that remains unshattered to the 
end. 

Then comes the sombre tragedy of the Funeral March. 
Here, in the Second Movement, Death is unmasked—or 
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perhaps I should say rather that what was a potentiality inthe 
First Movement, a possibility that was never evaded, here 
becomes the sole and dominating theme. The hero who set 
out eager for life but ready for death is overtaken by the 
latter, suddenly and almost sedulously ; and the Symphony 
enters upon its tragic phase in which is disclosed the inevi- 
tability, the finality and the searching quality, of Death. 
Those wailing themes and terrifying blasts, that awful sense 
of disintegration in the middle section no less than the un- 
earthly sense of doom which haunts the first and final sections, 
seem to speak with the very Voice of Death. 

The first haunting theme is one of grandeur, as though the 
hero lost nothing of sublimity in death. It is, indeed, a noble 
theme that ushers in the Funeral March, a theme where 
dignity and splendour reside almost as much in its effective 
pause and reiterated hesitation as in its constant note of 
unassuageable anguish. The melody is repeated again and 
again to different backgrounds, that hauntingly suggestive 
cry of death never quite dying down until all its possibilities 
have been suggested, all its potentialities realised ; and even 
then the gloriously sombre refrain is heard like an echo in 
what follows. For, immediately after the first theme, a fugal 
passage is introduced, something that breaks through the 
night of anguish; and for a few moments there is a gleam 
of stars—though not for long. The great Death theme takes 
up the refrain again; and, until the middle passage, all 
bespeaks the dignity of Death once more. 

That Middle Section might, if it stood alone, justify 
Nietzsche’s assertion that Beethoven’s music was a force 
which made for disintegration and death. For here the com- 
poser lets his pessimism get the better of him; and 
he allows all the physical and spiritual terrors of Death full 
blast. It is a terrifying passage, possibly one of the most 
terrifying in all music. There is in it all the unearthly quality 
of the Movement as a whole, all its refusal to explain either 
life or death in terms of the animal; but just because the 
vision of the Symphony is spiritual, its mould heroic, this 
exposure of the ugly side of death is the more ugly, the more 
positively terrifying. 

That, however, is not the last word that Beethoven has to 
say about Death. It was a terrible outburst, something that 
had to be said by a mind that could never betray the truth as 
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he had seen it ; but it was not all, nor even the end of all. So 
we return once more to the great Death theme of the Funeral 
March, the strange and haunting melody that gathers so much 
meaning into itself and says it with such superb dignity and 
restraint. It is the very essence of heroic death, a splendid 
and poignant memorial in music to all deeds of heroism which 
have had their end in death. 

Fifteen years after Beethoven had finished this Funeral 
March he received tidings of Napoleon’s death at St. Helena. 
He then laid bare his own feelings about this piece of music 
more certainly than if he had written volumes upon it by 
declaring that he had written a Funeral March for him fifteen 
years before. There is, in fact, something about the Funeral 
March in the Eroica Symphony that makes all other Funeral 
Marches sound like the Funeral Marches of Marionettes, 
simply because it is conceived upon a Napoleonic scale. It 
comes fittingly as a memorial epic to the world’s greatest 
general dying in tragic exile from his triumphs. 

The next Movement of the Symphony is one of those bursts 
of triumph that Beethoven would accomplish without doing 
the smallest violation to the strains of solemnity which had 
preceded them. The Scherzo of this Third Symphony is, indeed, 
a pean of triumph, though not quite of joy. There is in that 
soaring triumph of music, in those gleams and flashes of 
orchestration, a grand assertion of the claims of life, almost a 
lust for living. It is as though all that was left unsaid during 
the sombre reality of the Funeral March can here contain 
itself no longer but must burst out into a blaze of triumph, as 
though the Truth itself demanded that assertion. 

For there is something in this Movement, brief and momen- 
tary as it is, which is positively gigantic. There is a rich and 
glowing spontaneity about it that is breath-taking; and, 
coming as it does immediately after the great dark epic of 
Death which precedes it, it is impossible to doubt its inten- 
tional effect. May it not be regarded as a perfect expression 
of the hero’s zest for living—a sublime recital of all that is in 
reality most dear to him but which he is willing to forgo? 
That sombre epic of Death which precedes it is, I maintain, 
the story of that sacrifice—of its triumph and its tragedy ; 
but here we get life in the raw—the grand lust for living which 
the human race has known from the beginning ; but which 
is here sublimated and crystallised into all the beauties 
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and colours of individual existence as. conceived by the 
hero. 

The whole thing, however, is not a triumph. There is a 
passage in the middle which admits for a few moments—not 
the dark anger with which Beethoven so often surprises us at 
the seeming apex of a triumph—but a brief and melancholy 
brooding. There is a sudden changing of the tempo, a 
moment in which the horns calling to one another and 
answering each other tell of the tragedy which is at the core 
of all existence. One feels when judging this Movement in 
retrospect that not only is this brief passage worked with an 
absolute sureness of touch into the pattern as a whole but 
that the emotional content of the Scherzo would be incomplete 
without it. For without that sense of tragic potentiality, even 
at life’s most alluring moments, it would seem that the hero’s 
vision was incomplete. He would have renounced in the 
previous Movement something that he had never truly felt 
in all its parts. 

The Movement does, however, give the lie to Nietzsche— 
not because Beethoven achieves any final optimism in it. 
That is what Beethoven never did, and what I have just tried 
to show he deliberately avoided doing here; but it does display 
him in an ecstasy at the thought of life, the thought of its 
magnificent possibilities and an expression of those possi- 
bilities in terms of lively triumph and assertion. It is, I main- 
tain, the most positive Movement in the whole Symphony, one 
of the most positive that Beethoven ever achieved ; and those 
conscious forces of the creative mind grow busy. There are, 
however, moments in the creative sphere when the conscious 
artistic endeavour almost totally obscures the unconscious 
motive and work beneath it; and I believe that the last 
Movement of Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony is one of these 
moments. 

The Movement is made up of two themes—neither of which 
can be said in any sense to dominate the other and both of 
which make up a total effect that may fairly be said to give the 
Movement a certain character. Wagner was unable to avoid 
the conviction that these two themes possessed a psychological 
significance, something that was essential to the understand- 
ing of the Symphony as a whole. Each of the themes 1s used 
with the maximum of effect when put in opposition to the 
other ; but both are worked into the texture of the Movement 
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in such a manner as to leave behind the impression of a single 
pattern. ; 

There is in one of these themes a sense, not of triumphant 
or impassioned ecstasy such as Beethoven would sometimes 
express when giving a description of Life, but a measured and 
deliberate delight that might not unfairly be called the Dance 
of Life. It is as though here he were regarding life objectively, 
universal rather than individual and the common lot of all 
mortality. There is, however, a moment when even this more 
calculated view of destiny, a vision described rather than a 
desire experienced, soars up into a blaze of triumph; and 
there comes a turning point in the Movement when the 
description becomes the raw reality of a savage clan leaping 
wildly round a sacrificial fire rather than the grand and 
measured contemplation of existence that Beethoven usually 
portrays. It isa magnificent climax, grand and exultant ; but 
I have called it the Movement’s turning point advisedly 
because it is immediately overshadowed by the other theme, 
that theme which, in one form or another, haunts the Sym- 
phony from start to finish, the theme of ever-present Death. 

It steals in here not, I think, unexpectedly, as a fitting 
crown to the Symphony as a whole; andafter the anguish of its 
final assertion, it soars up through a passage of exceptional 
beauty and pathos to close the Symphony. It is a haunting, 
yearning passage ; and one feels that here Death is pleading 
its cause rather than, as in the Funeral March, asserting its 
dominion. So we realise that whatever has been the hero’s 
zest for life, to whatever ripeness of perfection he was able to 
bring it and despite the riches that he might have gained from 
it, Death has the last word. Nevertheless, I maintain that, 
despite the greatness of Nietzsche, here was no defeatist 
attitude to Death. For the hero’s death, in Beethoven’s Third 
Symphony, is a victory, the victory of one who has chosen it 
in a noble cause despite his joyous vision of life ; and as such 
I believe it has a special message for our own times. 

The age of Beethoven was one of somewhat grandiose 
heroics. Not only had the great Romantic Revival in art and 
literature begun but even so great a master of the human 
character as Scott was unable to resist those strange flourishes 
of self-conscious heroism that make us want to blush to-day. 
The sombre and mighty epics of Russia alone in Europe seem 
to have escaped that blemish in that age ; and even America, 
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new-born to the arts, knew such moments in Washington 
Irving. In Western Europe the sentimentalising of heroic 
attributes became a vice practised upon a large scale which 
renders Beethoven’s heroic masterpiece the more stirring and 
memorable for its grandeur and austerity. 

There are, however, still those who maintain that Beet- 
hoven surrendered all to the Kingdom of Death ; and it must 
be admitted that, if certain passages of his music stood by 
themselves, this verdict would be justified. An epic, however, 
is no epic if it can be split up into little pieces, each of which 
may stand on its own as an individual poem ; and the same 
may be said of Beethoven’s first great epic in music. It does, 
in places, sound all the depths of horror, all those shattering 
and terrifying agonies of death and dissolution; but it is 
finally, and in the end, a story of Man’s victory over death, 
of his place in the eternal order as the hero who has con- 
quered it by an endurance more potent than its horrors. 

AsHLEY SAMPSON. 


BRITAIN’S DEBT TO FRENCH 
ROSARIANS. 


OR many decades the rose gardens of our islands have 

been justly famous, and somehow their roses almost 

always seem to possess a little more fragrance than the 
same varieties grown abroad. Yet, although the roses of 
Britain are known wherever the queen of flowers is cultivated, 
we cannot escape the fact that it was France which made 
possible those splendid displays of floral loveliness and 
delicate charm. Indeed, for many years France led the world 
of rose fashion far ahead of any rival. Even to-day her rose 
specialists rank second to no other, although they acknow- 
ledge readily their British colleagues to be their equal. The 
entente cordiale of the rose has long existed. 

From and by way of France have come several roses— 
really founder members of large families—without whose 
advent there would be no modern bedding roses, nor many of 
the choicest climbers. One of the most important was the 
Gallica rose, ancestor of almost every dwarf bedding rose now 
found in gardens. This rose, a bush covered with large 
flattish bright red blooms whose centres are a mass of gleam- 
ing golden stamens, is reputed to have been collected in Syria 
by the Frenchman Thibault (or Thibaut), Comte de Brie, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century when in the Near 
East as a voluntary crusader. Thibault—usually written of 
as “le Chansonnier ’”—had his seat at Provins, which town 
eventually became one of the principal centres of French rose 
culture. The Gallica rose is believed to have been brought to 
England about 1277 by Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, second 
son of Henry III. There had been municipal disturbances at 
Provins in the course of which Guillaume Pentecédte, the 
Mayor, received fatal injuries. Edmund led troops into the 
town to restore order, and he seems to have stayed at Provins 
for many months. In so lengthy a period he would have ample 
opportunity for seeing the brilliant Gallica rose in bloom, and, 
according to Opoix, an old French writer, Edmund took the 
Provins rose for his device. It is quite possible that this is the 
red rose of the House of Lancaster and of the Wars of the 
Roses. It is still to be found in British and French gardens, 
It is the “ Apothecary’s rose” of Elizabethan times, whose 
petals were used in the distillation of the toilet waters and 
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floral essences commonly made at that period. Throughout 
the succeeding centuries the Gallica rose was widely hyd 
bridised by French rose-growers until at the beginning-of las 
century hundreds of varieties were offered by nurserymen. 
Importation into Britain was frequent, and Loddiges, a firm 
of nurserymen with extensive grounds at Hackney, listed 
more than two thousand, a rose catalogue worthy to compete 
with those of any modern firm. They included colours not 
seen to-day in the rose garden. Fine shades of glowing purple, 
deep violets, brown-blacks, royal purples, crimson-blacks, 
etc., seem to be beyond the power of the present-day rose- 
raiser to produce. 

It was about this time that rose culture in France reached 
the first of its three most important periods, although Scot- 
land held the field with its several hundreds—later the number 
ran into at least one thousand—of pretty hybrids of the 
Burnet rose, so far had the northern hybridists travelled since 
the discovery in 1793 on the Hill of Kinnoul near Perth of a 
wild Burnet rose with twice the usual number of petals. The 
first three decades of the nineteenth century were those of 
Franco-British rose exchange on a large scale. British rose- 
growers began to pay annual visits to French nurseries to 
view the newest varieties in bloom, and this practice has 
continued ever since, save for interruption by war. Rose 
culture was practised widely in France, and some of the 
French specialists have inscribed their names for all time on 
the scroll of rose fame. Men like Vibert, Hardy, Descemet 
and Dupont, rose-grower at Malmaison, deflected the evolu- 
tion of the cultivated rose into definite channels by their 
careful hybridisation and rigorous selection of new varieties. 
Dupont founded the rose garden at the Luxembourg, and 
Descemet actually moved his entire collection of many 
thousands of young plants in 1815 when the occupation of 
Paris was expected. They were taken to Vibert at Angers. 

One figure in the French rose world of early last century 
stands above all other of her contemporaries. This is the 
Empress Josephine, wife of Napoleon. The rose lover of 
to-day owes an immeasurable debt to this unhappy woman, 
whose last years were largely devoted to the care of her 
flowers and beautiful gardens at Malmaison. She was a great 
collector of choice plants and shrubs, and during the wars 
seems to have enjoyed “ extra-territorial rights ” so far as the 
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importation of botanical material was concerned. One of her 
suppliers was a Mr. Kennedy of Hammersmith, and he 
appears to have come and gone freely from Malmaison with- 
out question. Josephine made possible what is probably the 
finest work on the rose ever published. This is Redouté’s Les 
Roses, whose colour plates have never been surpassed either 
for accuracy in the most minute detail or for faithfulness of 
shading. The text was by Thory, an eminent botanist. 
Redouté worked at Malmaison on the paintings from which 
the plates were prepared. He depicted natural specimens 
taken from the famous rose garden there. Not only is this 
monumental work a record of the roses Josephine grew, but 
it is also a memorial to the patronage of her who made its 
production possible. 

Many of the roses she loved exist to-day in private collec- 
tions and have played their part in the evolution of the 
modern rose. Apart from rose species—and at Malmaison 
was an extensive collection of these—there were many dozens 
of Gallicas, hybrids of the old Cabbage rose—the ‘‘ hundred- 
leaved rose ” of the ancient world—Moss roses, Albas, Damask 
roses, and others. There were specimens of the tiny De Meaux 
roses whose name is believed to commemorate a French rose 
amateur of earlier time than the Empress. Doménique 
Séguier was Bishop of Auxerre in 1635, and was later trans- 
lated to Meaux. He was famed for his interest in roses. “The 
Albas are particularly important, as British gardens in Tudor 
days contained at least two kinds, of which what is now 
termed the Maiden’s Blush rose is an example. This is the old 
rose of the Incarnation and seems to be the rose held by 
Queen Henrietta Maria in her portrait by Kneller. This 
family of roses are noted for their superb delicacy of shading 
and bluish-green foliage. The French hybridisers used the 
Albas early last century, and about one hundred were pro- 
duced, but the British neglected them and it is doubtful 
whether a dozen could be found to-day. Their fragrance is 
very fine. The so-called wild Alba rose is a hybrid of natural 
occurrence. One parent is our British dog rose. Some have 
thought the Alba to be the “ white rose of Albion ” men- 
tioned by Pliny, but proof is lacking. However, it seems fairly 
certain that the Double White Alba rose was the White rose 
of the House of York. French and Belgian rose specialists 
sent out many Albas during the period from 1810 to 1840, 
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but already events were moving towards a revolution in the 
world of the rose. 

This was the arrival of the first Hybrid Perpetual rose. Its 
evolution was a highly complex matter, and was preceded by 
the discovery of the Bourbon rose found wild in a garden 
hedge by a M. Bréon on the Isle de Bourbon (now Réunion). 
On this island it was customary to sow seeds of any roses 
for hedging purposes, and from this chance beginning sprang 
the progenitor of a family of roses still valued by collectors 
and flourishing in France. The first Bourbon rose came from 
a natural hybridisation of the China monthly rose and the 
red Four Seasons rose, both of which were rampant in the 
Isle de Bourbon. M. Bréon sent seeds of it and specimen 
plants to Jacques, gardener to the Duc d’Orléans at Neuilly 
about 1822. Redouté painted the Bourbon rose from living 
specimens at Neuilly two years later. The rose lives on to-day 
in a few fine hybrids and in its immediate descendant, the 
Hybrid Perpetual. 

The Hybrid Perpetual was the result of a centuries-old 
desire to produce a race of roses with two periods of flowering 
in a single season after the fashion of the semi-legendary 
twice-blooming roses of Paestum. The first step appears to 
have been the raising by Comte Lelieur in the Royal Gardens 
at St. Cloud of Rose du Roi, a Damask hybrid. This glowing 
crimson-vermilion rose is reputed to have flowered spas- 
modically for a second time in the same year. Rose du Roi 
appeared about the time of Waterloo. Crossings with China 
and Bourbon roses followed, and the ultimate production was 
the first Hybrid Perpetual rose. The originator was thought 
to be a M. Laffay of Bellevue with his Princesse Héléne sent 
out in 1837. Intermediate stages created the family known as 
Portland roses in whose evolution the famous Vibert took a 
hand. The Quatre Saisons roses belonged to this group, some 
of whose members certainly bloomed twice yearly. Five years 
before Laffay’s rose there had bloomed at Mans in the garden 
of a M. Foulard a bright pink variety with all the attributes 
of a true Hybrid Perpetual, but Laffay is usually credited as 
the man who gave the Hybrid Perpetual rose to the world. 
The oldest variety now existing is believed to be Pius IX, a 
curious deep purplish-magenta rose sent out in 1849 by Vibert. 
The Hybrid Perpetuals were the roses that graced the exhi- 
bition tables at rose shows in mid-Victorian England, when 
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wealthy exhibitors went so far as to charter special trains 
from Exeter and Hereford to London in order that their 
blooms might arrive at the peak of condition. Rivalry was 
intense, whether at a small village show or at one of the 
great London exhibitions. British raisers vied with those of 
France—particularly the rose-growers of Lyons—in the pro- 
duction of new varieties. The names of Henry Bennett, 
William Paul and Thomas Rivers were as well known in 
France as here. 

The Hybrid Perpetuals, whose colours ranged from purest 
white to deepest red, remained unchallenged until about 1890 
when they began to be ousted from favour by the ever- 
increasing number of Hybrid Teas. H.P.s, as they are termed, 
are still grown by rose lovers, and it is unlikely they will 
disappear completely from gardens. Indeed, although out 
of favour at rose shows, an occasional new variety makes its 
appearance. The first Hybrid Tea rose was the justly named 
La France raised in 1867 by M. Guillot of Lyons. The group, 
which numbers thousands, sprang from the crossing of a 
Hybrid Perpetual rose by the Chinese species R. indica 
odorata. The latter is associated with the lovely but delicate 
Tea roses so frequently worn as buttonholes by the “‘ man 
about town ” of Victorian and Edwardian England. Many 
hundreds of Hybrid Teas have been sent out since the first 
La France, happily still with us, and bearing its silvery pink 
blooms each summer. With its coming, the association 
between British and French rose specialists became even 
closer, and we in this country produced rose for rose in com- 
petition with our friends across the Channel. It was a period 
of the most intense, but thoroughly good-natured, rivalry. 
The rose gardens, cottage plots and suburban rose borders of 
Britain were filled with Hybrid Teas, and it seemed as if the 
limit of development in bedding roses had been reached, when 
another French rose-grower stole a march on us. Again it was 
‘eg that brought a new and improved family of roses into 

eing. 

In reality it seemed simple, for the Frenchman had merely 
set to work to try to evolve roses of colours hitherto lacking 
among the Hybrid Teas. A pure yellow was one of these, and 
although there were many lovely shades of pink, salmon, red 
and crimson, there were none of the bright multi-coloured 
blooms and strongly contrasting hues to be found in the roses 
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of pre-war (1914-18) years. Jules Pernet-Ducher, a man of 
quiet, unassuming personality, raised the rose that led to the 
modern types so freely planted to-day. His first variety 
appeared about 1900 and was called Soleil d’Or. It had no 
particular attractions as measured by the high standards of 
the present rose world, but the weak-necked orange-yellow 
and red blooms borne on a scrubby little bush, with foliage 
liable to disease, heralded the arrival of the Pernetianas, the 
last great contribution by France to rose gardens. Pernet- 
Ducher merely crossed the Persian Yellow rose with Antoine 
Ducher, a purple-red Hybrid Perpetual. Actually, Britain 
did take some little credit in the new rose, for it was Sir Henry 
Willock, our Ambassador at Teheran, who brought home the 
Persian Yellow rose in 1838. From this humble beginning 
have sprung hundreds of varieties, and the flood of new 
arrivals shows little signs of abatement. British rose-growers 
have sent out quite as many varieties as those received from 
French and other sources. 

One of the most dearly loved of all the roses France has 
sent us is the Hybrid Noisette Maréchal Niel. It was the 
fashionable rose of mid and late Victorian and Edwardian 
days. Only a few months ago there passed finally from among 
his roses one who exhibited every year until his decease a 
dozen of the most perfectly matched blooms of this fragrant 
golden-yellow beauty. The original Noisette rose was a bush 
with clusters of pretty blush-pink flowers, and it is to France 
that we owe the introduction of this type of rose into Britain. 
The type rose first bloomed in U.S.A. at Charleston, South 
Carolina. It is a hybrid between the white Musk rose and 
the blush-pink China rose. The first hybrid was raised by 
John Champneys, an American. He seems to have sold a 
plant and to have supplied seeds from the original rose to 
Philippe Noisette, a local florist. From this seed Philippe 
flowered a number of young bushes, including a lovely pink 
one. Realising that the new type was a distinct advance and 
likely to prove valuable in gardens, he sent specimens to his 
brother Louis, a prominent nurseryman of Paris. The seedling 
bushes arrived from Charleston about 1817, but whatever the 
actual date they bloomed in France in time for Redoute and. 
Thory to see specimens in flower at Malmaison, one of which 
Redouté painted and Thory described as the Blush Noisette 


in Les Roses. A very few rare examples of this rose exist in 
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private collections. Maréchal Niel was the progeny of a 
Noisette rose called Chromatella and a Tea rose, but it has the 
lovely fragrance of the Noisettes, and not the aromatic 
spiciness of most Teas. 

The early Pernetianas—they now rank as a section of the 
vast Hybrid Tea family—were often scentless or had most 
curious fruity aromas. These in no way resembled the full 
sweet “old rose” perfume of the old Gallicas, Albas, Centi- 
folias, etc. The press was full of complaints that roses no 
longer had any fragrance. There was ground for this, but in 
recent years hybridists have directed their attention towards 
“breeding in ” fragrance of the old-fashioned type. 

It is certainly true to say there can be very few rose gardens 
in Britain where roses of French origin do not growside byside 
with those of our own raising. French nurseries make full use 
of British roses in hybridisation, and our rose specialists are 
equally ready to employ those sent out by our French friends. 
The position as regards new types of roses is likely to remain 
stationary during the present international situation, but 
both French and British rose-growers have taken steps to 
preserve representative stocks of roses, and to avoid the 
mistake of the last war when so many valuable old roses were 
lost without hope of recovery. Franco-British rose co-opera- 
tion has never been so close as it is at the present time. Indeed, 
each might be a branch of the same concern, so intimate is 
their association and friendship. 


W. L. Carrer. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
MarRIONETTE. 


[ota final proof was given on June roth, 1940, that Italy 


had been dangled on the end of a German string since 

the European war began. When Hitler invaded Poland 
he announced (September Ist last) that “ Italy will under- 
stand that for the carrying on of this struggle we do not intend 
to appeal for foreign help.” Italy in short was to be kept non- 
belligerent but otherwise active until such time as Herr 
Hitler should give marching orders. 

It had been known for at least six months before that time 
that Italy was virtually annexed to Germany. Lest it be 
thought that such a statement, made after Italy’s declaration 
of war on France and Britain in June 1940, be an easy exer- 
cise in wisdom after the event, let it be recalled that in the 
ConTEmMPpoRARY Review of May 1939, over the date April 
17th, 1939, the present writer stated (page 551): “Italy 
had been virtually annexed by Germany”; and (page 541) : 
“Signor Mussolini was regarded as an object rather for pity 
than for anger as a minor racketeer trailing ignominiously at 
the heels of the Big Shot.” At that time the Italian frontiers 
were controlled, on the Italian side, by German officers. The 
Italian postal service was censored by German officials. 
“* Count Ciano, Signor Starace, Signor Farinacci and his own 
(Mussolini’s) daughter Edda, wife to Count Ciano, were all so 
compromised as to be virtually in German pay” (loc. cit., 
p- 541). ; 

In September 1939 Hitler was megalomaniac and confident 
enough to dispense with Italian help. The rdle assigned to 
Italy was to keep open a channel of supply for Germany 
through the Allied blockade, although the Italian propaganda 
was ordered concurrently to protest that Italy, far from being 
“ neutral,” was a merely “ non-belligerent ” ally of Germany. 
Her further service was to keep a million and a quarter of 
French troops immobilised on the Italian frontier. 

Why therefore was Italy’s rdle so drastically altered by 
Hitler in June 1940? On the surface it looked as if the 
German advance in northern France, quickly following the 
sweep through Flanders, was again developing in Germany’s 
favour. Hitler and his Germans could not have become less 
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proud or less traditionally German over the thought that 
their triumphs were a pure unaided German achievement. 
Was it then a fair deduction that Hitler’s losses in the Flan- 
ders and the French campaigns were so serious, the resistance 
of the French and British forces so formidable, the activity of 
the Royal Air Force so devastating, that against his will and 
at the cost of his pride he had at last to order the Italian forces 
to march? Had he reached his final gamble? It was clearly 
possible that Italy might be doubtful as a military asset to 
him, while the proved value of her silent sabotage of the 
blockade and of the French fighting strength would now be 
lost to him. The gamble by which Hitler now staked his all 
in “ cashing-in” on Italian belligerent strength, such as it 
might prove to be, might indeed succeed: but the risk might 
be equally decisive in the opposite sense. If Britain and 
France, weakened though they were by the Flanders mis- 
fortune, could now meet and hold the Italian belligerent 
menace, the end of the war in Allied victory might even be 
found to be just round the corner. 


Tue Mysterious PRrocREss. 


The position of the aiding, abetting, or accessory other 
Powers had by the middle of June become a little clearer. 
It is true that a certain sense of helpless fatality seemed still 
to contribute its influence, but in the main the continuing 
spectacle was of so-called Great Powers, the lords of the earth, 
cold-bloodedly fishing in the troubled waters that threatened 
to engulf them all. 

Once before in human history there has been a first-rate 
flood: “ And all flesh died that moved upon the earth, both 
of fowl, and of cattle and of beast, and of every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth, and every man... and Noah 
only remained alive, and they that were with him in the ark.” 
This time there is no ark (as yet) and no Noah. This time, 
despite the speed of the human achievement in scientific 
destruction, it takes longer than the “hundred and fifty 
days ” during which “ the waters prevailed upon the earth ” 
on the former occasion. 

_ Yet the present process looks effective enough. As these 
lines were written only four out of seven Great Powers were 
as yet actively engaged in it. The other three, if they were not 
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helplessly looking on, were scheming and calculating how to 
teap from it such material advantage as they could foresee : 
when the only thing that could honestly be foreseen by any 
ordinarily intelligent person was the complete and impartial 
ruin of them all. Even the ideological comfort was wearing a 
little thin: for Germany, the aggressor, was being most 
powerfully helped by Italy ; whereas France and Britain were 
receiving no help at all, except from the unsubstantial pros- 
pect of an improved relationship with an atheist Russia and 
from the distant prospect (too distant it seemed, and too 
insignificant) of being allowed to buy munitions from the 
United States. So far at any rate, Mr. Roosevelt had made no 
constructive proposal for ending the war and substituting 


_ reason for bombs as the arbiter, or in the alternative of giving 


active and effective belligerent help to the Allies. Events 
move faster in this war than a quarter of a century ago. It 
may be that Mr. Roosevelt’s broadcast speech of June roth 
did herald action ; but up to the time when these lines were 


written America’s contribution to the defence of democratic 


institutions against an intensively active totalitarian menace 
had in the main been confined to expressions of sympathy. 
The cleavage between the political and the religious factor 
seemed to be complete. Whereas the Pope had condemned the 
“‘ ageressor,” a large part of the Faithful to whom or for 
whom he spoke, not only in Germany, but in Italy, were taking 
the aggressor’s part ; and.a national day of prayer in England 
(May 26th) coincided with a gauntly blasphemous illustration 
of the truth, in one of its aspects, that ‘to him that hath 
shall be added, and from him that hath not shall be taken 
even that which he hath”: for the powerfully armed 
aggressor at that very moment was engaged in adding to his 
armoury the whole magnificent equipment that the trapped 
British Expeditionary Force had had to leave behind in 
Belgium, and was about to add the whole armoury of Italy. 
In the Devil’s work nothing (for a time) succeeds like suc- 
cess. It was none other than King Leopold of the Belgians, 
the son of his father, who made a present to the Germans, who 
twice in living memory had destroyed his country, not only 
of the full material resources of the Belgian army he had 
himself built up for use against Germany, but the still greater 
material resources of the British and French armies that in 
answer to his own call for help had been poured into his 
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country. At that very time too Sweden made a trade agree- 
ment with Germany, giving to Germany, with or without pay- 
ment, everything that Sweden could give, or Germany wanted: 
the reward to Germany for having destroyed Sweden’s 
neighbour. Every small nation in Europe, being afraid of 
Hitler, gave Hitler what he needed the more thoroughly to 
destroy them, and denied to Britain and France the help that 
might have saved them. 

Many people are distressed by the fact, illustrated again in 
the present history, that the forces of evil always win the first 
round. Yet a moment’s reflection would suggest that the 
problem is neither insoluble nor surprising. The evil is what 
the political tradition of the world has made it. It is there- 
fore formidable. In the end the forces of evil are bound to be 
defeated, for God is supreme. The delay and the anguish are 
the measure of the world’s freely chosen brutishness in politi- 
cal purpose and method. The process further involves a singu- 
larly healthy and singularly painful recognition of where pre- 
cisely and how far spread lies the fault, and of how precisely 
it is being corrected. The speech made by Mr. Ernest Bevin 
on June 5th last all unconsciously revealed the mystic steps 
whereby a better England among other good things was 
emerging from the pain and sorrow; for a member of the 
new British Cabinet virtually announced that the old capi- 
talist system had now been safeguarded against the revival 
after the war of the gross inequalities and injustices that it had 
contributed to the world’s miseries. 


Russia’s Part. 


The incalculable potentiality of Stalin’s contribution to the 
general disorder again attracted speculation when in the early 
days of June Sir Stafford Cripps left London for Moscow. His 
ostensible purpose was to discuss a trade agreement. London, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, Ankara and every Balkan capital knew 
that the ostensible purpose might lead here, there or any- 
where. A new start at any rate was being made tentatively 
and a little blindly, some of the former prejudices having been 
dropped. The main prejudice, so far as the Allies were con- 
cerned, was that, bitten once, they were twice shy. They 
wanted to make sure that Stalin was not preparing another 
trap for them. The exigency of the situation in Belgium and 
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northern France now induced the British and French Govern- 
ments to face that risk. 

There were those among the British people, chiefly the 
Catholics, who recoiled in horror from the prospect of making 
friends with the self-avowed anti-Christ for war purposes. 
The horror was perhaps illogical and misdirected. Granted the 
premise that war was the only method of “ stopping Hitler,” 
it was too late to be fastidious about methods. A Bren gun is 
a fairly godless instrument. Moreover it was at least arguable 
that if Russia were induced to lend her help to the Allies 
rather than to Germany, or not less to the Allies than to 
Germany, she would be serving the right cause: as diagnosed 
by the Christians themselves. Is it a sound or a wise thing to 
refuse atheist help in a Christian cause ? Can God’s methods 
be thus judged? Might it not help, even, towards the con- 
version of Russia, and thus perhaps consummate the very 
purpose of the prayers said daily at Mass, ever since Pope 
Pius XI prescribed them in 1934, for the Church in Russia? 

Stalin and all his men have “ discouraged ”’ the practice of 
the Christian religion in Russia on the historical ground that 
it used to be, in Russia, at best a superstition, and at worst a 
political opiate for the masses, administered for their own 
purposes by the old reactionary régime. No man at heart is 
atheist. He may for a time mistakenly but honestly believe 
he is. He only gets himself into a muddle, like the Oxford 
undergraduate who was so enthusiastic an unbeliever that he 
exposed himself to the charge “ of being a mere atheist, who 
believed that there was no Deity, whereas a true agnostic 
should not even believe that, as he professes to know nothing 
about any Deity, and consequently cannot declare a Deity to 
be either non-existent or existent ” (The Life of a Prig. By 
One). 

Who knows but that Mr. Stalin (and Mr. Maisky too) would 
welcome an opportunity provided by the Allies for evacuating 
an untenable position, and allowing the Russian people to go 
to their churches (as they do still go, despite their political 
mentors) with, instead of without, a bolshevik blessing 

Whether or not the Russian Government was influenced for 
or against Germany by Italy’s support of Germany, Sir 
Stafford Cripps was sent to Moscow to contribute what 
influence he could to bridge the gap between London and 
Moscow. 

VoL. CLVIUI. 7 
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There was reason for taking Russia literally when she pro- 
tested her desire to keep out of the war. Not only did she, 
other things being equal, in common with all other Powers, 
prefer to get what she wanted without war, she did not even 
want much, except trade and a steady sabotage of capitalism 
and religion. 

Trade is fair enough. The capitalist system, damaged so 
much in our time that if it survives at all it will survive as a 
reformed character, is now of as little value to the Moscow 
ideologies as Christianity itself, in the sense of a target for 
bolshevik marksmanship. There is no capitalist system in 
Germany. If Hitler and his men have their way, there will be 
no religion. There is no bar therefore between a heart-to- 
heart relationship between Germany and Russia except that 
in the nature of things dictators neither trust each other nor 
gladly bear each other’s successes. Unlike Italy, Russia has 
not yet been annexed by Germany. She is afraid of Germany 
in the Baltic. When she crushed Finland for the protection 
of Leningrad it was of course Germany that was at the back 
of her mind. It is difficult for Russia to profess any sort of 
harmony with the still openly professing Christian countries, 
such as Spain or Italy ; but in these days the most unlikely 
contingencies are to be reckoned with. 

Britain is, in this as in most ways, a peculiar case. She is 
neither religious in the French, Spanish or Italian sense, nor 
godless in the Russian sense, nor a suppressor of religion 
in the German sense. Despite the spiritual muddle that is 
Great Britain, however, there does tend to survive deep below 
the surface a sense of elementary right and wrong. There are 
contradictions in abundance in the British political practice. 
Last summer we tried, despite the person of Lord Halifax in 
the Foreign Office, to make a deal with Russia against Ger- 
many. When we failed—for when it came to the point, we 
were not prepared to pay the cynical price—we promptly 
confessed that Russia’s alternative deal with Germany was a 
much more essentially appropriate deal than would have been 
an Anglo-Russian deal. Despite the British distaste for 
Russian godlessness and Russian communism, there lurks the 
remaining political eye to the possibility of using Russia as 
a weapon against Germany. After all one need not love one’s 
weapons. 


When therefore Mr. Maisky, the indomitable Russian 
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Ambassador, tried early this year to make contact again with 
Lord Halifax, Lord Halifax listened, and in his mind specu- 
lated. On the Russian side there is no doubt that Mr. Stalin 
for his own purposes wanted to stage a come-back with Great 
Britain, not only as a lever for use in his parallel dealings with 
Herr Hitler, but as a method of genuinely strengthening 
Russia’s own independence and neutrality. Mr. Maisky made 
a first gesture by inviting Britain to mediate in Finland (a 
gesture which Britain indignantly rejected). He then sug- 
gested a “ trade agreement,” confident that trade was surer 
ground for a deal with Britain. 

The preliminary ground was cleared by a propaganda which 
protested that Russia had incurred no military or political 
commitment to Germany and that her only relationship was 
commercial. Even the trade agreement with Germany 
envisaged no greater a turnover than 1,000,000,000 marks (or 
£50,000,000), that is 500,000,000 marks (or {25,000,000) on 
each side. Small fry. But Lord Halifax, waiting for three 
weeks before giving his answer, then made a stiff and pointed 
rejoinder (April 19th). As a condition precedent to the open- 
ing of negotiations the British Government demanded certain 
guarantees. Having once negotiated with Russia on a matter 
of belligerent importance, Britain now hesitated to repeat 
the experiment unless and until Russia decided whether she 
was the friend and helper of Nazi Germany or not. 

Britain therefore demanded guarantees about the Russian 
disposal of (1) the new imports that would go to Russia under 
the proposed new agreement, (2) existing imports from other 
countries, and (3) Russia’s own products. The Russian 
answer in effect furiously conceded that there might be some- 
thing to be said for conditions (1) and (2), but regarded (3) 
as an insult, as an attempted encroachment upon Russia’s 
sovereign competence as an independent State. The negotia- 
tions were not begun. Britain was determined not to be made 
the dupe of Stalin’s diplomacy. The Norwegian campaign 
had forced Germany for the first time to call substantially 
upon her reserves of petrol and lubricants. Blitzkrieg there- 
fore might become a German necessity. If Russia were to be 
the instrument for replenishing that reserve, she would be 
tending to defeat one of the Allies’ main advantages over 
Germany. In the British view therefore, it was a matter, not 
of Russian sovereignty, but of Russian practical (as distinct 
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from nominal) neutrality. Russia, like Italy, had reached the 
point where she had to decide whether her future lay with 
Germany or with the Allies. 

Under the stress of war in the west, however, another and a 
better chance of a “trade agreement ” took shape. The 
announcement (May 25th) that so probably welcome a person 
as Sir Stafford Cripps would leave London without delay for 
Moscow as “ special envoy,” showed that on London’s part 
at any rate no time was now to be lost. His name was sub- 
mitted to Moscow for the customary diplomatic agrément ; 
but so certain were they in London that such a name would at 
once be accepted as persona grata that Sir Stafford left before 
the answer from Moscow was received. 

Mr. Molotov on May 2oth had transmitted to London the 
Russian Government’s answer to the British memoranda of 
conditions precedent to negotiation. In it he placed on record 
what was already known in London, that Russia rejected any 
discussion of her trade with third parties as being a matter of 
her own sovereign competence; but at the same time he 
made the spontaneous declaration that Russian imports 
from Britain were intended for exclusively Russian needs, not 
for re-export. 

That assurance was regarded in London as adequate to the 
immediate purpose; and Lord Halifax therefore promptly 
advised Mr. Maisky that the memoranda aforesaid were with- 
drawn, and that the negotiations could start without condi- 
tions. The transference of the negotiations to Moscow was 
intended to save further time by obviating the need of refer- 
ring points to Moscow, Sir Stafford being given a wider 
plenipotentiary power than could be exercised by Mr. Maisky. 

By the time Sir Stafford Cripps reached Athens en route for 
Moscow, the Russian answer (June Ist) to the request for 
agrément raised the unexpected obstacle that the Russian 
Government was unwilling to receive any “ special envoy,” 
unless a regular ambassador were also functioning in Moscow. 
Sir William Seeds, the reigning ambassador, had been in 
London on sick leave for. several months. Although all 
ambassadors are envoys “ extraordinary ” and plenipoten- 
tiary, the British Government decided at once to humour the 
Russian difficulty by withdrawing Sir Stafford’s name as 

special envoy ” and at once submitting it again, this time 
as “ambassador.” Agrément being now given, Sir Stafford 
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resumed his journey to Moscow. As these lines were written 
he had not yet arrived in Moscow, his journey by air having 
been interrupted and lengthened first by lightning and then 
by engine trouble. 


Pore anv Duce. 


Italy’s declaration of war on June 1oth, among its other 
grievous consequences, dealt a hard blow at the Pope, who 
had left no doubt by his many pronouncements that he con- 
demned the German aggressor. The Vatican now had to 
accept the fact that Italy’s millions of Catholics were forced 
_ by the political power to join the millions of German Catho- 
lics in a cause condemned by their Pope. There can be no 
doubt that in Italy as in Germany, Catholic hearts have been 
broken. 

The Vatican organ Osservatore Romano has in recent weeks 
enormously increased in circulation throughout Italy, which 
fact sufficiently proves that the majority of the Italian people 
agree with the Pope, and not with Mussolini. The Duce’s 
Press was mobilised increasingly to attack the Holy Father. 
The crisis in Italian feeling was further inflamed when the 
Pope on May 12th sent messages of sympathetic distress to 
King Leopold, Queen Wilhelmina and the Grand Duchess of 
Luxemburg, and prayed for the delivery of the three noble and 
inoffensive peoples from the aggressor who had just crossed 
their frontiers. 

The Pope gave a virtual ruling to the Italian people as their 
spiritual director (for Italy is one of the preponderantly 
Catholic countries) that if they fought for Germany, they 
would be fighting for the forces of evil. History teaches—and 
June 10th gave a further example of it—that the political 
sway will not at first be weakened by the trampling upon 
religious belief; but the issue between Pope and Duce is 
bound in the long run to have its effect upon the moral even 
of the Fascist youth: that wild momentum of Mussolini’s 
drive. 

The climax was reached by the beginning of June when 
Mussolini burnt his bridges and bracketed the Vatican with 
the Allies as the enemy of Italy. So wicked a perversion of 
political power is one of the worst catastrophes that has be- 
fallen a doomed European civilisation. The deliberate and 
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persistent poisoning of the minds of the young is a Fascist and 
a Nazi technique. In May 1940 the anti-English coaching 
given in Italian schools included a poem of hate against 
England as well as a recital of Italian claims on Nice, Corsica, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Tunisia and the Suez Canal. 

The youth of Italy were still aware that the Pope had con- 
demned both Hitler and Mussolini as lawless aggressors. 
When therefore Mussolini had received his final orders from 
Hitler and was about to plunge Italy into war, he took drastic 
steps to poison the minds of the Italian youth against the 
Catholic Church itself. Posters were displayed on the walls of 
Rome inciting the youth of Italy against the twin enemies : 
England and the Osservatore Romano. That expedient was 
adopted despite an “‘ agreement ” that had only just been 
reached between the Vatican and the Duce. The Duce 
therein undertook to allow the sale of the Osservatore Romano 
throughout Italy as from May 27th in return for an under- 
taking on the part of the Vatican that the paper would publish 
only the communiqués of the belligerents, without comment. 
He broke that agreement (after the manner of the contem- 
porary European dictators) within a week. 


Mr. RoosEvett Nurses AMERICA. 


Mr. Roosevelt made a speech only a few hours after Signor 
Mussolini declared war on the evening of June 1oth. The 
occasion was the graduation exercises of the University of 
Virginia, but his theme was imposed on him by Signor 
Mussolini’s historic announcement. Rather lamely Signor 
Mussolini had explained his declaration of war on France and 
Great Britain in this way : “ We are going to war against the 
plutocratic and reactionary democracies of the West, who have 
hindered the advance and often threatened the very existence 
of the Italian people.” 

Mr. Roosevelt therefore in a deeply moving denunciation of 
the “ gods of force and hate ” made an interesting revelation 
of the steps that had been taken by himself to prevent the 
tragedy launched upon the world by Signor Mussolini. “ More 
than three months ago,” he said, “ Mussolini informed me 
that, because of Italy’s determination to limit the spread of 
the European conflict as far as might be possible, more than 
200,000,000 people in the Mediterranean area had been 
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enabled to escape the suffering and devastation of war. I 
replied that Italy’s desire to prevent the war spreading met 
with sympathy on the part of the people and Government of 
the United States, and I expressed the earnest hope that this 
policy on Italy’s part might be continued. I made it clear that 
in the opinion of the United States, any extension of hostili- 
ties in the region of the Mediterranean might result in a still 
greater enlargement of the scene of conflict in the Near East 
and Africa, and that if this occurred nobody could foretell how 
much greater the extension of the war might eventually be- 
come. Subsequently, recognising that certain Italian aspira- 
tions might form a basis for discussions among the Powers 
specifically concerned, I offered to send to the British and 
French Governments such specific indications of Italy’s de- 
sires as Mussolini might wish me to transmit. Unfortunately 
Mussolini was unwilling to accept the procedure suggested.” 

Mr. Roosevelt was bold enough to declare outright that the 
signal now for America was “ full steam ahead ” in the pro- 
vision of material help for the Allies. His immediate object 
palpably was the conversion of American opinion to the truth 
that American interests and American ideals were as deeply 
involved as were those of France and Britain in the threat of 
German and Italian domination. It was clear from the tone 
and substance of his speech that the isolationist party in the 
United States would need careful nursing before intervention 
could become a matter of practical policy. 

From the American as from the Allied point of view the 
danger was that help might come too late to be of any use to 
the Allies. Allied strategy had to assume that the victory 
must be won without America’s help. In that way too the 
dictatorship system had the advantage, for the purposes of 
war, that it need not consult democratic feeling. Even after 
Italy’s abandonment of the “ non-belligerent ” technique for 
that of open war, the United States did not at once command 
enough internal unity to grant to the hard-pressed Allies 
even the sort of “ non-belligerent ” help that Italy had given 
to Germany for nine months past. Yet the President of the 
United States had for several months reiterated his conviction 
that the Allies were fighting America’s own cause. There were 
those, however, who deduced from Mr. Roosevelt’s tone on 
June roth, 1940, that he had made up his mind to train 
American thought with as little delay as possible into accepting 
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America’s transference from the category of “ neutral ” to 
that of sympathetic “ non-belligerent.” 


Tue NATURE OF THE CONFLICT. 


It was now clear that another world-wide struggle was 
engaged for the old bone of contention: the possession of 
territory and raw materials. The superficial case for Germany 
and Italy was that Britain and France were the possessor 
Powers. Signor Mussolini on June roth put it in this way : 
“ This gigantic struggle is only a phase of the logical develop- 
ment of our revolution. It is the struggles of peoples poor 
but rich in workers against the exploiters, who fiercely hold on 
to all the wealth and all the gold of the earth. It is the struggle 
of peoples; of the fruitful and young peoples against the 
sterile peoples on the threshold of their decline. It is the 
struggle between two centuries and two ideas.” 

If the German and the Italian desire for a fair share of the 
spoils had been the whole motive on the part of Germany and 
Italy, the war need never, and would never, have started. Mr. 
Roosevelt had offered to act as intermediary with France and 
Britain with a view to a settlement by negotiation of all 
problems, including colonies, raw materials and the reduction 
of armaments. The unfortunate major truth was that Herr 
Hitler had subdued the German people, and that Signor 
Mussolini had subdued the Italian people, so completely to 
their will that they had in effect transformed those peoples 
into a machine, and had fashioned that machine exclusively 
for the purpose of war. 

At last the machine resulting from the scientific and indus- 
trial revolutions of the nineteenth century had indeed mas- 
tered man, and threatened to destroy him. The old capitalist 
monopolies of the French and British empires had already in 
effect been liquidated. German and Italian arms were not the 
instrument of redress. They had become, in the unbalanced 
ambition of their creators, an end in themselves. A counter- 
revolution against the machine in one form or another was 
bound to come. The resistance of the free democracies was 
merely the first step in the mastery of the machine that 
threatened to master man. 

GEORGE GLascow. 
June 11th, 1940. 
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AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN.* 


The second volume of the official biography is more inter- 
esting than the first; for during the world war and the 
difficult years which followed Austen Chamberlain stood 
close to the heart of events and on more than one occasion 
helped to make history. If he was neither a great statesman 
nor a great man, he was admirably industrious, deeply con- 
scientious, and as unselfish as any politician of our time. His 
family affections were keen, and his reverence for his father 
was equalled by the ardour with which he furthered the career 
of his brother. Happy in his marriage, loving books and 
pictures, delighting in foreign travel and his Sussex garden, 
universally respected and liked, he won all the prizes of life 
except the Premiership, which he only narrowly missed. __ 

The story opens with his appointment to the India Office in 
the First Coalition of 1915, which might be described as a 
Ministry of All the Talents yet never impressed the world. 
Asquith, wrote Austen after its fall, was “ a gentleman in the 
fullest sense of the word. Very pleasant to work with, very 
loyal to his colleagues, and with a great equanimity in good 
or evil fortune, which is a considerable asset in times like 
these.” His defect was his lack of drive. ‘‘ He waited on 
others. He no doubt often averted conflict but he never 


* Life and Letters of Sir Austen Chamberlain. Vol. II. 1914-1937. By Sir Charles 
Petrie. Cassell. 16s. 
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contributed a suggestion.” This is the familiar picture of the 
Liberal Premier, but the portrait of Bonar Law is something 
of a surprise. Austen was not in the least jealous of the man 
who was chosen Leader of the Opposition of 1911, and he 
recognised his Parliamentary gifts; but a note of criticism 
is struck again and again. “ We [Chamberlain, Curzon and 
Robert Cecil] have little confidence in Bonar Law’s judgment, 
and none in his strength of character,” wrote Austen in 1916. 
When he resigned his position as Mr. Lloyd George’s principal 
Conservative colleague in 1921 owing to ill-health, Austen 
filled the gap; but the situation soon changed once more. 
Bonar Law, “a very ambitious man,” recovered and was 
“itching to be back in politics, where he is disposed to think 
that the first place might and ought to be his. . .. He watches, 
not without pleasure, the troubles of his friends.” 

Austen had been the main Conservative opponent of the 
Budget of 1909, and he witnessed its author’s accession to 
power in 1916 without enthusiasm. “ I take no pleasure in a 
change which gives me a chief [Austen retained the India 
Office] whom I profoundly distrust—no doubt a man of great 
energy but quite untrustworthy, who has tired out the 
patience of every man who has worked with him and most of 
those who have worked for him.” This hostile attitude was 
modified on closer acquaintance. When the Prime Minister 
was losing ground in 1921 and 1922, and many Conservatives 
thirsted to terminate the partnership, Austen stood chival- 
rously by his chief. Personal contact, writes Sir Charles 
Petrie, was developing in him a strong feeling of loyalty and 
affection. He applauded the dramatic breach with North- 
cliffe, supported the settlement with the Sinn Feiners, and 
sacrificed office when the Carlton Club meeting broke up the 
Coalition. He had had little to do with the higher conduct of 
the war or the making of the peace; but when Bonar Law 
temporarily withdrew from the stage, the country was 
governed by four men—Lloyd George, Chamberlain, Birken- 
head and Churchill. Curzon, it is true, was at the Foreign 
Office, but he was never an intimate of the Prime Minister 
and was not always master in his own house. 

I have always felt that the F.O. was your job,” wrote 
Neville Chamberlain in 1917. Seven years later Austen 
became Foreign Secretary in the Baldwin Government, and 
his four and a half years in office secured him a place in 
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European history. He had smarted under the attacks by 
what he called the Diehards for standing by Mr. Lloyd George, 
and the period between the fall of the Coalition at the end of 
1922 and the formation of the second Baldwin Government at 
the end of 1924 was the unhappiest in his life. The reunion of 
the party was an immense satisfaction, all the more because 
Neville had cast in his lot with the section which overthrew the 
Coalition. At last he had his chance, for Mr. Baldwin, as the 
biographer reminds us, had little knowledge of or interest in 
international affairs, and left his Foreign Secretary a free 
hand. Like most other Englishmen he longed for the 
stabilisation of Europe, and though, in his famous phrase, he 
loved France as one loves a woman, he realised that Germany 
could not be kept for ever in leading strings. His first task was 
to reject the Protocol approved in principle by the MacDonald 
Cabinet, his second to offer something in its place. While he 
was considering possible courses, Stresemann came forward 
with the plan of a bilateral guarantee of the Franco-German 
and Belgo-German frontiers which was to take shape in the 
Locarno pact. The chapter entitled Locarno contains in- 
teresting letters to Lord Crewe and Lord D’Abernon, our 
Ambassadors in Paris and Berlin, and a long letter to Sir 
William Tyrrell, the successor of Eyre Crowe as Permanent 
Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office, vividly describes the 
closing phase of the negotiations. “The wonderful week is 
over. I have lived such days and celebrated such a birthday 
as it is given to no man to experience twice. . .. Beyond and 
above all else is my sense of profound thankfulness for the 
success attained and for the way in which it was attained, and 
my deep gratitude that I was allowed to take part in it. Next 
comes my wonder at the simplicity of it all... . Once the 
policy was accepted, each step followed the other as of course. 

Briand took Mrs. Chamberlain’s hands in his and, with tears in 
his eyes, repeated again and again, “ Ah, sans lui je ne Vaurais 
jamais tenté.”” Next moment Mussolini, “ the simplest and 
sincerest of men when he is not posing as the Dictator, had 
caught her hand in his and was covering it with kisses.” It 
was the supreme moment of his career. To-day the sunshine 
of Locarno seems merely a dim memory, but at the time we 
welcomed its rays with gratitude and relief. Austen had 
plenty of other work on his hands in China, Egypt and 


Russia, but Locarno is his monument. 
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The closing chapter, entitled The Elder Statesman, 
describes the Indian summer of the old warrior, whose prestige 
in the House and the country stood higher when he had left 
office than in the days of his power. He could have had almost 
any post he liked in the Coalition Ministry after its sweeping 
electoral victory in the autumn of 1931, but at the age of 68 
he made way for younger men. One reason was his belief that 
his withdrawal would help to secure Neville’s appointment to 
the Treasury. Two months after his death the Premiership 
which his father and himself had so narrowly missed came to 
the beloved brother of whose fortunes he had been the 
principal architect, and knowing it was coming he died happy. 
The ex-Foreign Secretary spoke with special authority on 
foreign affairs, and he never hesitated to criticise when he 
disapproved. He took the lead in denouncing the Hoare-Laval 
plan for the dismemberment of Abyssinia, and declined Mr. 
Baldwin’s invitation to join the Cabinet as Minister without 
portfolio, with the special task of advising on foreign policy 
and defence. “ I came to the conclusion that what he wanted 
was not my advice or experience, but the use of my name to 
help patch up the damaged prestige of his Government.” 
Still more important than the quarrel with Italy was the 
growing danger from the Nazi régime, whose detestable 
character and formidable designs he was among the first of 
British statesmen to understand. When Hitler restored 
conscription and threw off the other military, naval and air 
fetters of the Versailles treaty, it was clear that a new trial 
of strength was approaching. Only one man, in his opinion, 
was marked out by his studies and special abilities to cope 
with the problems of defence, “ and that man is Winston 
Churchill. I don’t suppose that $.B. will offer it to him, and 
I don’t think that Neville would wish to have him back, but 
they are both wrong.” The choice of Sir Thomas Inskip to be 
Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence provoked his bitter 
criticism. He was a loyal party man, but he was never a slave 
to his party. “ England has admittedly known greater and 
certainly more fortunate statesmen,” concludes his admiring 
biographer, “‘ but never one of higher principles or of a deeper 
sense of honour.” No one who knew Austen Chamberlain is 
likely to challenge this verdict. 


GioP.G; 
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JOHN PYM AND ARCHBISHOP LAUD.* 


There has long existed in English political biography a gap, 
conspicuous, unaccountable and rather discreditable. “The 
most popular man and the most able to do hurt that hath 
lived in any time.”’ Such was Clarendon’s succinct description 
of John Pym. What subject could be more attractive to the 
biographer? Yet since Pym’s death only two biographies of 
him have until the present been published. Contrast Pym 
with Cromwell. If it be true that the most characteristic 
contribution made by England to the science and art of 
politics is Parliamentary democracy, what comparison can 
there be between the significance of Pym’s career and Crom- 
well’s? It is no doubt more dramatic to cut off a king’s head 
than to adumbrate the Cabinet system, to command armies 
in the field than to score victories in the Parliamentary arena, 
but if a man’s greatness is to be measured by his constructive 
achievement, Cromwell must yield pride of place to Pym. 
Cromwell, indeed, has some claim to be regarded as the 
progenitor of the Presidential type of democracy preferred in 
America, but Pym’s contribution to the evolution of Parlia- 
mentary democracy is equalled in importance only by that of 
Sir Robert Walpole. 

Mr. Brett has made a valiant effort to fill the gap indicated 
above. Most industriously he has collected all available in- 
formation about Pym’s family history and his position as a 
great landowner in Somerset, but Pym’s life was lived in 
Parliament, and Mr. Brett has not succeeded in disentangling 
the personal career of Pym from the Parliamentary history of 
the time. Perhaps the task is beyond human skill, and it may 
be that its difficulty accounts for the reluctance of biographers 
to attempt it. Anyway, the result is that Mr. Brett’s narrative 
becomes at times almost elementary, and does not often 
or greatly add to the knowledge already obtainable from 
Gardiner, and even from less erudite pens. 

Of the one opportunity for independent narrative Mr. Brett 
makes full and admirable use. It is afforded by Pym’s con- 
nection with the Company of Adventurers formed to establish 
a colony on the island of Providence in the Caribbean archi- 
pelago. Of this company Pym was treasurer, and between 
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1629 and 1640 devoted much time and trouble to its affairs. 
The enterprise. was a failure, for reasons which usually 
operate in the endeavour to combine commercial profit with 
religious propaganda; but for the failure Pym was not 
responsible, and the story of his connection was worth telling. 
Mr. Brett tells it well. 

In domestic politics during the period of Personal Govern- 
ment Pym took no part, but from the moment that Parlia- 
ment met again in 1640 his ascendancy remained unchal- 
lenged until the outbreak of the civil war. That ascendancy 
creates the biographer’s dilemma. To trace Pym’s career in 
detail from 1640 to 1642 is almost to rewrite the history of 
England. Mr. Brett makes as good an attempt to disentangle 
the threads as is ever likely to be made. The main impression 
which he is seemingly anxious to leave in the mind of the 
reader is that Pym was conspicuous for moderation, that he 
was “neither a Puritan nor a revolutionary but was an 
orthodox Churchman and a Conservative ” (p. 262). About 
“ orthodoxy ” there is, of course, no disputing: but Mr. 
Brett’s thesis is difficult to maintain in view of Pym’s vote in 
favour of the abolition of episcopacy (p. 181), and his respon- 
sibility for the Grand Remonstrance. It is, indeed, arguable 
that the doctrine of ministerial responsibility enshrined in the 
Remonstrance is in essence a “‘ conservative ” doctrine—cer- 
tainly it has been the making of ‘Constitutional Monarchy.” 
Mr. Brett would, I submit, have been well advised to con- 
centrate attention upon Pym’s contribution to the evolution 
of this form of polity. 

Pym’s bitter antagonism to Archbishop Laud and all his 
works supplies a connecting link between the two books now 
under review. Unlike Pym, Laud has not lacked biographers, 
but Mr. Trevor-Roper approaches his subject from a novel 
standpoint—economic and social rather than ecclesiastical. 
Far as I am from accepting the author’s conclusions I have 
read his book with keen delight. Historically it is a model of 
discerning erudition, of industrious research usefully applied. 
Eminently readable, it illuminates many by-paths as well as 
the main road along which it travels easily and smoothly. 
Nor does it lack literary distinction though an attractive style 
1s somewhat marred by a straining after epigram, and a (very 
occasional) lapse into slang. As biography, however, the 
whole portrait is out of focus, by reason of the author’s failure 
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to apprehend that the basis of Laud’s character was personal 
religion. He pays many just tributes to Laud: “ his unselfish 
devotion to business, his scrupulous integrity, and his large 
political ideals ” ; “ averse from that splendour and ostenta- 
tion which would have made his own fall as spectacular as 
that of his Church”; a man “beyond fear and personal 
ambition and whose efforts were constantly directed towards 
the realisation of a great design ” ; his “ tolerant theology ” ; 
his “ endowment and support of charitable institutions and 
his interest in securing employment for the poor ”—to all 
this the author does ample justice. But the grievous fault of 
the book is that it treats as primary an aspect of Laud’s 
activities that was secondary if not merely incidental. Mr. 
Trevor-Roper is, of course, entitled to regard with contempt 
the ecclesiastical views of a great English churchman; but 
it is a grotesque travesty of fact to write: ‘ The reversal of 
Laud’s policy was final, and only in the minds of pious 
ecclesiastics had it ever enjoyed a resurrection.” As I read 
those words there resounded in my ears the voice of Mr. 
Gladstone, as he declared with tremendous emphasis in his 
Romanes lecture: “ His [Laud’s] scheme of Church polity, 
for his it largely was, grew up afresh out of his tomb, and took 
effect in law at the Restoration. And now, with the mitiga- 
tions which religious liberty requires, it still subsists in all its 
essential features, not as personal or party opinion, but as 
embodied alike in statute and in usage, with no apparent 
likelihood of disappearance or decay.” Whatever his ecclesi- 
astical views, can Mr. Trevor-Roper, as an historian, deny the 
accuracy of Mr. Gladstone’s words? 


J. A. R. Marriorr. 


2 


CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE.* 


Miss Lucy Cohen, his cousin and intimate friend, has 
published a volume of recollections of Claude Montefiore which 
will be welcomed by his many friends. A Foreword of warm 
appreciation was contributed by the late Rt. Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher. The characterisation given in this Foreword is ad- 
mirable, and within its limits comprehensive. The book gives 
an interesting account of Montefiore’s family, upbringing and 


* Recollections of Claude Goldsmid Montefiore. Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 
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career. Plentiful extracts from his extensive correspondence 
with her are given by Miss Cohen, and the letters touch alike 
on great concerns and interesting trifles. The varying moods 
of the writer—grave and gay, sad and joyous—are reflected 
throughout these familiar and intimate disclosures. The book 
therefore gives a vivid portraiture of a greatly gifted and 
many-sided man. 

Claude Goldsmid Montefiore came of eminent Jewish 
stock, was intimately related to most of the leading members 
of Jewry, and enjoyed such wealth as enabled him to plan 
his career throughout according to his inclinations, both 
scholarly and philanthropic. In his Oxford days he was 
brought into close contacts with both Jowett and Mark 
Pattison. In later years he was on terms of close friendship 
with such men as James Martineau, Hastings Rashdall, and 
von Hiigel. The influence of all these remarkable men 
developed in Montefiore a true catholicity of thought and 
temper which eventually made him the leader of Liberal 
Judaism in this country. He was, from his early life to its 
close, a critical student both of the Old Testament and of the 
New. His beliefs and his spirit were dominated by the 
prophets of the Old Testament, and their influence enabled 
him to appreciate the teaching of Christ and His Apostles in 
a way that for a convinced Jew was unique. While loyal to 
Judaism on its spiritual side and as he understood it he 
appreciated both the Christian and the Mohammedan faiths, 
and sought to bring about a fellowship of religions on the 
basis of appreciation of their distinctive spheres. All these 
features of Montefiore’s character and thought are reflected 
in his voluminous publications. Throughout the whole period 
of his active life he poured out an almost ceaseless stream of 
treatises, pamphlets and lectures. The bibliography of his 
writings fills six pages of the Appendix. 

Assiduous as Claude Montefiore was in the realm of scholar- 
ship and writing, he was at least equally active in practical 
beneficence. His generous benefactions abounded, not merely 
to many important Jewish institutions, but to a wide range of 
educational and social undertakings. As a consequence of his 
religious outlook and preoccupations, it is not surprising that 
Montefiore was a convinced and controversial opponent of 
Zionism, for his concern in regard to Judaism was not racial, 
but religious, and he held that Zionism magnified the racial 
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in a way that not only stirred up anti-Semitism, but tended to 
obscure the spiritual import of its distinctive faith, 

Claude Montefiore was a man widely honoured and greatly 
beloved. He was a saint, and his memory is cherished by all 
who had the privilege of friendship or even of mere acquaint- 
ance with him. This book will be warmly welcomed by all 
these. 

a papebe bp 


~ CHINESE CHILDHOOD;* 


That accomplished artist, Chiang Yee, who has been living 
in England for the last few years, has already laid us 
under a debt by a couple of books in which, as The 
Silent Traveller, he delineated our land and our people. 
Those who savoured these earlier works will linger with equal 
delight over this, his latest production, a tender and witty 
picture of his own family, written in the faultless English we 
have come to expect from him, and illustrated by his brush. 
He was born into a family of the Chinese patriarchal type, 
with Confucianist traditions. In the great rectangular group 
of courtyards with its many roofs, under which some fifty 
people lived, the introduction of a bicycle, the utterance of the 
first criticism of such a state of society, was more devastating 
than the downfall of the Manchu Empire. 

Chiang Yee has the civilised gift of being able to poke fun 
without malice at himself, his family, his friends, his readers. 
His picture of himself with his grandparents is delicious—a 
little boy in his best clothes, as smug and satisfied as you or 
I when we, too, were photographed in just such a situation. 
The picture is called “ Grandparents with Their Favourite,” 
but the text tells us that in reality Grandpapa’s favourite was 
his caged singing-bird, and Grandmamma’s her fat tortoise- 
shell cat, and that between bird and cat, Grandpa and 
Grandma, existed a feud which drove all antagonists into 
polite but chilling silences. 

One of the most engaging pictures is of Brother, “ also a 
Madman” in his scholar’s gown encrusted with shadowy 
chrysanthemums. With his hair en brosse, his far-looking 
eyes, his humorous lips, he stands forth as a Chinese Humbert 

* 4 Chinese Childhood. By Chiang Yee. With colour plates and many sketches by 
the author. Methuen. 1538. 
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Wolfe; for Brother was a poet, and a member of China’s 
Civil Service. Alas, like Humbert Wolfe, Brother has “ ridden 
the stork.” It was the Japanese attack which caused brilliant 
Brother’s death. Chiang Yee has done well to keep his poignant 
references to that cruel invasion till the last chapter, for 
otherwise we could not have borne to read of his joyous 
boyhood. 

As an artist, Chiang Yee is beyond our standards of appraise- 
ment, and we can only be grateful for his talents. His mingling 
of simplicity and detail, of line and perspective, is pure 
Chinese in its beguilement. Art for him is not a profession, 
but the breath of his lungs, the perfume of his spirit. Indeed, 
life itself is an art, even buying and selling, as witness the 
many pen sketches of the Chinese pedlars who cry their 
lanterns and toys, fish and mats, through Chinese cities and 
artfully tempt with their goods. Some of the painted scenes 
may strike strangely on the unaccustomed Western retina— 
Riding on Buffaloes, the Lu Mountains ; for they follow the 
formal Chinese school. Yet in these Chiang Yee paints with 
special insight : for he uses the limpid colours of youth. The 
rose is more pellucid, the blue more cerulean, the green 
fresher than any of middle age. The book is an account of a 
society that may never again re-shape itself in our day. But 
its immediate service is that it has brought back to us some- 
thing of our own childhood, reminded us of the joys as well 
as the pangs of youth, of a precious grace and a cultivation 
of spirit which we pray may not pass from family life, either 
East or West, however harshly the guns roar. 

DorotueEA Hoste. 


THE. IDEA OF A CHRISTIAN SOCIE EY 


The events of September 1938 which culminated at Munich 
provided the immediate stimulus for the lectures incorporated 
in this book. The author was “ deeply shaken” by those 
events and “ in a way from which one does not recover.” The 
doubts he raises concerning the validity of our civilisation 
have been intensified by the present war, in which the 
righteousness of the Allied cause has been made manifest 
by the infamies of the totalitarian enemy rather than the 
Christian record of democracies. 


* The Idea of a Christian Society, By T. S. Eliot. Faber & Faber Ltd. 5s. net. 
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To speak of ourselves as a Christian Society, in contrast to that 
of Germany or Russia, is an abuse of terms. We mean only that 
we have a society in which no one is penalised for the formal 
profession of Christianity; but we conceal from ourselves the 
unpleasant knowledge of the real values by which we live. 


Our culture is mainly negative, he contends, though “ in 
so far as it is positive, is still Christian”; but it cannot 
remain negative “in a world where economic as well as 
spiritual forces are proving the efficacy of cultures which, 
even when pagan, are positive.” So we have to choose between 
“ the formation of a new Christian culture, and the acceptance 
of a pagan one ” which would be distasteful even to those who 
reject Christian faith. On those who accept that faith an 
“intolerable strain ” is inflicted. They are implicated in a 
network of institutions “ the operation of which appears no 
longer neutral, but non-Christian”; and “all sorts of un- 
conscious pressure ” tend to de-Christianise the majority. 

Neither Liberalism nor Democracy, which is variously 
interpreted, can provide the saving salt. Only the Christian 
religion can supply the necessary “ control and balance,” if 
our society is to thrive “‘ and continue its creative activity in 
the arts of civilisation.” But such control and balance can- 
not be attained without “ the attention of many minds for 
several generations ” beginning with our own ; and is bound 
to involve “discipline, inconvenience and discomfort,” 
though these will be preferable to the pagan alternative, as 
Purgatory is to Hell. 

Radical changes in industry and other spheres are indicated ; 
but the author confines himself to picturing “ a social mini- 
mum ” of a Christian Society, not of saints but ordinary men, 
in which men’s natural end is acknowledged as “ virtue and 
well-being in community,” and “the supernatural end— 
beatitude—for those who have the eyes to see it.” Statesmen 
as heretofore might not adhere to the Christian faith, but 
having learned to think within Christian categories they 
would be expected to act within a framework of Christian 
principles. To the majority of their people religion would be 
largely a matter of behaviour and habit determined in the 
main by custom and tradition ; but a comprehensive Com- 
munity of Christians,” through their grasp of Christian truth, 
would be enabled to correct “ lethargy and superstition,” or 
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“ cynical manipulation” by the State. Education would 
impart a coherent view of life, its aims being directed by a 
Christian philosophy of life though teachers would not be 
limited to those of Christian faith. The Church, in England, 
would be connected with the State, but its primary allegiance 
would be to fellow Christians of the Universal Church. The 
“ tension ” created by this double loyalty is “ essential” to 
the idea (i.e. the ultimate end) of a Christian Society. 

The above excerpts cannot indicate the depth and intricacy 
of the author’s thought, uttered and unuttered in less than a 
hundred pages with a poet’s regard for the meaning of words. 
He distrusts emotion and abhors fanaticism and revivalism. 
“Tt is not enthusiasm, but dogma, that differentiates a 
Christian from a pagan society.” True, but Christian doctrine 
implies an enthusiasm which transcends that of paganism. 
The author’s inspiration derives from such enthusiasm 
though his appeal is deliberately confined to the rational. His 
vision, none the less, is coloured and limited by the outlook of 
an individual intellectual. Certain of his assumptions and 
conclusions may repel those whose vision is_ differently 
coloured and defined though approximating in essential 
respects to his. That would be a pity. Mr. Eliot’s 
essay should be pondered by all those who, from various 
angles, are really concerned with the salvation of western 
democracy and of England in particular. 


DPT: 


HORACE WALPOLE, A BIOGRAPHY.* 


Mr. Ketton-Cremer is especially well equipped for writing 
a biography of Horace Walpole. He has been privileged to 
browse in the unique collection of Walpoliana amassed by 
Mr. W. S. Lewis at Farmington, Connecticut, to quote from 
several of the letters, etc., not yet published by Mr. Lewis in 
his exhaustive edition and to discuss with his American host 
characteristics and incidents in the life and activities of their 
beloved diarist, letter-writer, story-teller, printer, dilettante 
in¥politics and antiquities and, not least perhaps, builder of 
that fantastic edifice, Strawberry Hill. He has too an adequate 
sense of the historical background, in spite of one or two 
errors such as the statement that it was the Emperor Charles 

* By R. W. Ketton-Cremer, Duckworth. 16s. 
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VII who died in 1740 (p. 75), and that Walpole’s friend 
Montagu was Usher of the Black Rod to his cousin Lord 
Guildford when Viceroy of Ireland (p. 131), a post Guildford 
never held, though Montagu was in fact Black Rod to his cousin 
Lord Halifax in Ireland. Again, the statements about Horace 
Walpole’s various patent offices and their value (pp. 53; 
109-11, 140) and his attempts to obtain a greater security for 
his share in the collectorship of Customs might well be 
checked by Mr. Sedgwick’s criticism on pp. xxxviii to xli of 
his Introduction to the Letters from George III to Lord 
Bute. 

But on the whole this is not only a well-informed but also 
a delightful book. With all his enthusiasm for his subject he 
is not blind to Walpole’s faults, giving, for example, a very 
just and well-balanced account of the famous quarrel between 
Walpole and Gray, and by no means concealing the less agree- 
able aspect of Walpole’s conduct to the sensitive poet. He is 
able, too, to see that the rifts in other friendships of Walpole’s 
—with Mme Du Deffand, Montagu and others—were often 
due quite as much to Walpole’s rather exacting requirements 
of his friends as to their conduct. He is best, perhaps, on the 
Letters, which, as he points out, were avowedly modelled to 
a large extent on Mme de Sévigné’s, but differed from hers 
in being written, according to a well-planned system, to 
various correspondents thought suitable for their subjects, 
and being intended more for the benefit of posterity than for 
the persons to whom they were actually addressed. Thus for 
the political letters he chose Sir Horace Mann as the recipient, 
for letters on the social life of London in which he revelled, 
first George Montagu and, when they drifted apart, the 
Countess of Upper Ossory: to Gray and, after his death, to 
Mason he wrote on his literary interests and to Cole on his 
own not too profound antiquarian tastes. To ensure that 
these letters should be preserved for the edification of pos- 
terity he required of the recipients, not unnaturally to their 
chagrin, their periodical return to himself for safe keeping. 
The only important letters of which he secured the destruc- 
tion were those to Mme du Deffand, apparently lest his cold 
replies to her ardent expressions of affection to himself might 
involve him in posthumous criticism ; and apparently only 
about thirteen of her letters to him were preserved. 

Of Walpole’s more avowedly literary works, the Castle of 
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Otranto, Royal and Noble Authors, Htstory of Painters and 
Engravers, etc., the author gives valuable and appreciative 
criticisms: perhaps his indulgence to the architectural 
fantasies and omnium gatherum collections of antiquities, 
objects of virtu and pictures of Strawberry Hill may seem 
overstrained ; but at any rate it completes a well-rounded 
picture of Strawberry’s versatile owner. 
Basit WILLIAMS. 


THE BYRONIC TEUTON.* 


In the autumn of 1818 young Arthur Schopenhauer, 
having just finished his main work, spent three months in 
Venice. He had taken with him a letter of introduction from 
Goethe to Lord Byron, then also staying in Venice. One day 
the misanthropic philosopher was walking with a lovely 
Italian girl on the Lido when a rider galloped past them. 
“The English poet! the English poet!” the girl cried 
ecstatically and was lost in reverie during the rest of the day. 
Schopenhauer, perhaps given more to jealousy than many of 
the human rabble he so much despised, apparently suspected 
in Byron a rival lover and did not approach him at all. Thus 
human weakness forestalled one of the most significant 
meetings in the history of the European mind. For the 
English lord and the coleric sage from Frankfort alike became 
the fathers and patrons of Weltschmerz and pessimism as a 
characteristic trend of German intellectual life in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. The influence of Schopen- 
hauer’s intuitive and systematic doctrine on German litera- 
ture was great, but that of Byron’s colourful and arrogant 
rhetoric was even greater. In a very stimulating and 
well-written book Mr. Cedric Hentschel has traced the main 
stages of Byronism as a specific brand of pessimism in German 
literature from 1800 to 1933 and thus delineated an unbroken 
succession of “ Byronic Teutons ” from Goethe and Heine 
through Wagner, Nietzsche and the Naturalists to Ernst 
Toller, Hermann Hesse and many other modern writers. All 
of them are, directly or indirectly, under the spell of the 
Byronic Hero who is defined by his latest historian as “a 
tripartite individual : the type of the satanic, sadistic dandy.” 


*The Byronic Teuton. Aspects of German Pessimism, 1800-1 i 
Hentschel. Methuen & Co. 7s. 6d. i Cte eae 
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So complex is this strange English-born figure that most of its 
imitators, or congenial minds in Germany, adopted only the 
one or other side of its unholy trinity. In general the German 
climate was not very favourable to the dandy. Only writers 
who did not come from the ranks of the respectable middle- 
classes took to dandyism, men like Prince Pueckler, the 
aristocrat of Hungarian descent, or Ferdinand Lassalle, that 
elegant demagogue and self-styled leader of a proletariat in 
its infancy, whom the author of this book compares in a 
special chapter with another Byronic politician of Jewish 
origin, Disraeli. Byronism meant the occupation with the 
sinister and uncanny aspects of human nature, lust of all kinds 
and pleasure in seeing others suffer, the Mephistophelian 
belief that everything which exists deserves but to perish. 
The demonic romanticism of Byron was perhaps best under- 
stood and shared by some German writers in the first half of 
the last century, by unstable spirits like Grabbe, Lenau and 
Waiblinger. Heine had certainly more in common with 
Byronism than Goethe, who, however, admired Byron’s bold 
genius and by his patronage spared him the severe attacks of 
middle-class moralists to which he was exposed in England. 

Beside the Byronic Man stands the Byronic Woman, “ la 
femme fatale,” as Mr. Hentschel calls her in a particularly 
interesting chapter of his book. Almost entirely a male 
creation in literature, she is embodied by Kleist’s demonic 
women, who find sadistic satisfaction in the death of their 
lovers ; in the twentieth century Heinrich Mann, Wedekind 
and Georg Kaiser have created female characters of this type, 
women “with the soul of Nero in the body of Phryne.” 
Perhaps the strangest figure in this gallery of perversions is 
the Galizian author Leopold von Sacher-Masoch, whose heroes 
enjoying self-castigation and self-abasement before women 
have furnished text-books with the psychological concept of 
“¢ Masochism.” 

It is impossible to deal here with the sixty German writers 
who sail in Mr. Hentschel’s book under the Byronic flag. His 
principle of selection being analogy rather than direct in- 
fluence, one finds it, of course, sometimes difficult to agree 
with his particular choice of authors. It seems far-fetched to 
devote a couple of pages to Rilke, and Jakob Wassermann, 
whose positive approach to life is stressed by the author, 
believed in the mission of the human heart to overcome the 
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disintegrating forces in life, of which he was aware. On the 
other hand, a truly Byronic playwright like Georg Biichner, 
whose characters are poignant symbols of an incorrectible 
W eltschmerz—particularly his Danton in Danton’s Death—is 
ignored altogether. Amongst Byronic authors of our own time 
Herman Hesse’s profound mind is deservedly given a place of 
honour ; less justice has, however, been done to Gottfried 
Benn, whose medical nihilism is regarded as Jewish. As a 
matter of fact Herr Benn is of purely Aryan descent, the son 
of a clergyman, and as his various recent pamphlets prove, an 
ardent champion of the Nazi creed since 1933! 

The differences between Byronism in England and in 
Germany are evidence of the divergent basic intellectual 
attitudes in both countries. Whilst the German mind always 
has been on an intimate footing with metaphysics and the 
sphinx-like problems of death, the English remain the un- 
rivalled masters of satire. Hesse versus Huxley, one is inclined 
to say. Mr. Hentschel pondering in his final chapter on these 
Anglo-German antitheses is right in calling Maurice Spandrell 
in Point Counter Point “ perhaps the most absorbing single 
study of a Byronic figure in modern English literature.” The 
English attitude of Byronism as the “ glorious penalty of 
awareness” is for various reasons extinct in present-day 
Germany ; will it survive in England? 

E. K. BramstTept. 


SHORTER REVIEW 


In his Introduction to The Sacred Fire,* an Anthology of English 
Poems from the Fourteenth Century to the Present Day, Mr. William 
Bowyer Honey explains the special point of view from which he has 
compiled his Anthology, and discusses poetry and the English poets 
in a stimulating if at times somewhat pontifical manner. He maintains 
that the creative fire, essential to true poetry, will transfuse alike 
extravagance or homeliness of language and imagery. Mr. Honey 
excludes poems that, though beautiful, he considers derivative, and 
inserts passages from Holy Writ and others detached from long poems, 
some in blank verse, among the lyrics that more usually compose such 
anthologies. They are arranged in periods representing “ successive 
impulses ” inspiring English verse. The volume is of handy size and 
good print, and should be possessed by all lovers of our poetry. 


* Routledge. 1939. 7s. 6d. 


